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Award winners 
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Super woman 


works wonders 
Q Trish Kidney manages to do 
many things in her job as 
secretary, mother and teacher. 


colleagues, Peter Flynn and 
Jon Guarino, were named 
recipients of a prestigious state 
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Fiscal crisis strikes 
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the Bundy barbecuc: What 
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about America’s reaction to 
the execution of Ted Bundy? 
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No Room at the Inn 


more 


see page four 


A3 percent reversion of funds, imposed 
recently by Massachusetts’ Chancellor of 
Higher Education, Franklyn Jenifer, af- 
fected many of the 903 students who ap- 
plied for admission to the Day Division for 
the Spring semester. 

“We're supposed to be an open door 
institution, but a few weeks ago hundreds 
of students got the door slammed in their 
faces,” NECC president, John R. Dimitry 
said. 

The 3.4 percent decrease in the Day 
Division enrollment was a product of 
increased demand as well as the budget 
cuts, according to Dimitry. Meanwhile, the 
Evening Division, which is not funded by 
the state, experienced a 13 percent increase 
in enrollment as over 5,000 students have 


Socially speaking signed up for classes in the evening school 
~The Social Club, NECC’s so far this semester. 
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| Bailey, English Dept. chair- 

_ person, presented the 

_ awards to many deserving 
students. 

see page fifteen 
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most of which went towards keeping entry 
level classes open, both in Haverhill and in 
Lawrence. Health Services and Special Serv- 
ices for the Hearing Impaired also received 
a considerable portion. 

According to Dimitry, the new state 
budget, submitted by Governor Michael 
Dukakis, is being carefully scrutinized by 
the state legislature. “The legislature has 


-made it clear that they are going to ignore 


the governor's proposal and start from 
scratch,” said Dimitry. “There is an expres- 
sion going around, that it(the budget) is 
dead on arrival.” 

Dimitry has already begun to examine 
the best and worst case scenarios that the 
new budget may present. “I think that we’ve 
got to be tough-minded enough to recog- 
nize that it's probably going to be a bad 


They’re at it again. Only a few weeks 
into the school semester, and someone has 
already tried to swindle money from stu- 
dents by advertising false weekend trips to 
Montreal. 

Thecompany, Breakaway Tours, hasalso 
been known as Dynamic Destinations and 
Party Time and Travel. The firm left ten 
NECC students stranded in Canada last 
semester. 

Breakaway Tours advertises false spring 
break weekends in luxurious hotels at 
unbelievable low rates. In reality, these 
hotels are run down and are often located 
20 to 40 miles outside of Montreal, Sue 
Smulski, student activities secretary, said. 

Smulski discovered that brochures were 
recently posted in definite violation of 
NECC’s bulletin board policy. “Ifbrochures 


and please notify the student activities of- 
fice because something must be done to 
stop them.” 

According to Smulski, the travel com- 
pany has been doing this for years. "The 
bottom line is you pay for what you get, so 
don’t get sucked in,” she said. 

When notified that the fliers were back 
on campus, Smulski immediately collected 
the fliers. She then called the company to 
find out that they are now working under 
an assumed name because of the Dynamic 
Destination scam last semester. 

In the brochures, in very fine print, it 
states that once the money is paid the 
company is not responsible for anything 
that happens. “What they are looking for is 
a fast buck,” Smulski said. “Tf it looks too 
good to be true, it probably is.” 
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Budget crunch 


Forces many needy students 
to give up college aspirations 


Recent social and economic factors 
have contributed toa considerably high 
standard of living in the Merrimack 
Valley. Asa result, itis becoming more 
and more difficult for members of this 
region to obtain a job and residence in 
their own hometownor a nearby local 
community. Higher education is virtu- 
ally a must, but all are not ready, finan- 
cially or academically, for a four-year 
institution. 

For these citizens, the community 
college education is vital and the doors 
of these institutions must remain com- 
pletely open in order for Massachu- 
setts citizens to improve their economic 
Status. 

The community collegeinvestment 
is two-fold. The student seeks a higher 
economic status, while increasing his 
or her potential to contribute to the 
community in a constructive manner. 

If the pathway is obstructed in any 


If only I didn't have to walk so far today... 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff Reporter 

With both hands on the wheel and a 
killer glare in my eyes, I sat with my blink- 
ers On waiting for a coveted parking space. 

I'd only been cruising for ten minutes. 
Of course, there was no place to park. Was 
there ever a space anywhere near the class- 
room building at this early hour of the day? 
Wasit really too much to ask fora space that 
was less than a half mile hike to campus? 

It’s not that I cannot hike the distance. I 
don’t want to! I want the closest space, the 
one right next to the walkway to the center 
door of the classroom building. The con- 
venience it would be to have this place 
always available to me when I arrived on 
campus. Wouldn’t it be luxurious? 

But, alas, that is only a Walter Mitty 
fantasy, a world I escape to every now and 
then to relieve some of the stress of the day. 

The problem of parking on campus has 
been with us ever since NECC was estab- 
lished in the early ‘60s. Then, with the old 
Bradford Town Hall and the former Haver- 
hill High School as the only “campus,” it 
was park where a parker can park. Any 
curb in a pinch would do. Students would 
find themselves many city blocks from the 
classroom. Planning, timing, and sometimes 
luck played a very important role in park- 
ing your car nearby. 

With the move to the new campus, a 
different set of parking problems arose. 

Dr.John Spurk writes in his forthcoming 
book The History of NECC, “By ihe late fall 
of 1971, the new campus had become a 
quagmire. Even President [Harold] 
Bentley’s car sustained a broken axle in the 
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way, the prospective student may be 
easily discouraged; both the student 
and the community will suffer as a 
result. 


The groups most victimized by se- 
vere budget cuts are those who need 
the educational opportunities the most. 
Increased fees and limited enrollments 
pose a severe threat to potential stu- 


«dents from low income situations and 


defeat the purpose of a community 
college. 


The greatest problems that afflict a 
community - unemployment, home- 
lessness, drugs, and crime - all could be 
considerably alleviated with an excel- 
lent system of higher education. 

Community colleges like Northern 
Essex, therefore, must be readily avail- 
able to all members of the community, 
especially when the state is in fiscal 
crisis. 


ooze that swallowed vehicles and enriched 
local towing garages.” The lots were paved 
the following summer and as Spurk points 
out, “The parking problem had not gone 
away, it had merely changed from an issue 
of quality to one of quantity: not enough 
parking spaces.” 

In the late 70s, the unpaved parking lot 
weall know and love was opened. With the 
Mudflats, anumber of new spaces was now 
available to the growing student popula- 
tion. 

Today, with a gravel surface on the 
Mudflats, there does seem [at long last] to 
be enough spaces to park for all the people 
who need or want to park on the NECC 
campus. 


This is only my second semester of 
parking on this campus, and I must admit 
we have not had the snow to deal with that 
could make parking areal problem. Just the 
same, I find it difficult to park-such a dis- 
tance from where I want to be. Add to that 
the tension of returning to school as a non- 
traditional student, and something had to 
change. 

There are other lots on campus. The first 
one, near the student center building, is far 
away from everything. The library parking 
lot would be ideal, but I’m not yet well 
enough educated to park there. So, that 
leaves the Mudflats. 

Have you looked out that way from the 
science building? It just looks so open, so 
unprotected, and so barren. I just wasn’t 
sure about the Mudflats lot until one morn- 
ing my car,almost instinctively, turned and 
pulled right, into this lot instead of going 


Lisa O'Brien 
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Money woes 


IT’S UNFORTUNATE thatthe recent reversion of state funds hurts the needy 
more than anyone else. Many students were unable to attend school this 
semester due to state money problems. 
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WHILE PARKING at NECC Isn't as muddy as It used to be, finding aspot near 


one's classroom can be a Challenge. 
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left, as usual, at the campus entrance. 

This lot was almost empty! How much 
easier this would be! I was parked, locked, 
and on my way to class ina record breaking 
two minutes, and 18 seconds. 

AsI headed down the path tothe wooden 
foot bridge, I had the sense that the entire 
campus was spread out before me: laid out 
as if no point was further away than any 
other point. Maybe this was just an illusion. 
Doug Henning was nowhere to beseen, but 
I was much more at ease hiking this dis- 
tance across campus. 

I had done it. ] had taken some of the 
stress out of a very hectic day. Maybe not 


having to cross traffic on my way to class, 
not having to weave and wend my way 
through campus to the parking lot, and not 
having to traipse from the back side of 
campus to get back onto 495 helped ease the 
situation. I’m not really sure. 

Maybe once the snow flies and spring 
rains follow, I will be up to my door frames 
in mud. The term “Mudflats” will come 
into reality and the parking lot I have 
adopted will be true to its name and drive 
my stress level right back up again! 

But for now, I will take this parking 
situation one storm atatime. A person must 
do what a person must do. There will be no 
more white knuckle trips onto the NECC 
campus in my vehicle and if I can convince 
even one person to try the Mudflats to ease 
some of the stress of the day, I will have 
made just a little bit of a difference. 
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Ted Bun 


By MICHAEL BURT 
Editorial Page Editor 

On Tuesday, January 26, at 7:16 in the 
morning Ted Bundy, one of this country’s 
most notorious serial killers died in the 
Florida electric chair. While Bundy was 
being executed inside, the “Bundy Barbe- 
cue” was simultaneausly going on outside. 

It seems to me that the entire experi- 
ence must have been anti-climatic for the 
crowd not to see Bundy fry in “Old Sparky” 
(Florida’s pet name for their electric chair). 
They had to be satisfied with the reassuring 
“thumbs up” gesture from oneofthe “lucky” 
witnesses as he exited the jails execution 
viewing room. 

But that did not dampen the spirits of 
the crowd that by some reports numbered 
one hundred.They came equip with all of 
the essentials needed for a really “fun” kill- 
ing. Blankets, radio’s, even a habatchi in 
case they got hungry. They sang songs like 
“On Top of Old Sparky” and brandished 
signs such as “Burn Bundy Burn”. Even the 
local McDonalds, a restaurant which has 
built its reputation on being a family restau- 
rant had a sign which read “Free Fries if 
Bundy Dies”. He did. 

After the execution was over the crowd 
slowly dispersed, but not before they got to 
see Bundy’s body being taken out of the 
prison gates. They cheered as the hearse 
rode by and one person waved his Ameri- 
can flag. Thisact of violenceobviously made 
him feel proud to be an American. 

While I sat and drank my coffee, an 
honest feeling of remorse came over me as 
I watched the news footage on Good Morn- 
ing America about the execution. I did not 
feel sorry for Bundy; only the crowd.It 
seemed horrifying to me that people could 
cheer over the death of another human 
being ; no matter how heinous the crime 
they might have committed. 

It must be noted I suppose that I am not 
in favor of capital punishment. I feel it is a 

_ crime against humanity itself to knowingly 
take another's life. Also, capital punish- 
ment has never been proven to deter crime 
and actually costs more to the taxpayer of 
this country than imprisonment for life. 

The question I feel that must be asked is 
not who did Ted Bundy think he was to take 
the life of all those people but rather who 
are weas a nation to think we have the right 


Sandy Forte, Business 
“I believe if you kill someone not in self- 
defense you should die as well. 

They shouldn’t have done the 
demonstration in front of the prison 
because it didn’t show good character.” 
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to take Ted Bundy’s life in revenge for that 
act? 

Revenge is a terrible thing, but it is 
even more frightening to think that it has 
found its own little nitch in our legal sys- 
tem. I havecome to respect our legal system 
because in theory, it leaves very little room 
for emotional decisions, but revenge is just 
that and I believe in this case it has failed us. 

Many studies have been done regard- 
ing how this country feels about capital 
punishment. On the whole, Americans are 
against it unless it effects their lives directly; 
then they want revenge. 

This leads me to think that our country 
is run ona double standard. I was brought 
up believing that this great nation of ours is 
“One nation under under god, with liberty 
and justice for all”. Is legalized murder 
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justice? And ifso, whose form of justiceis it? 
I lost three very close friends toa drunk 
driver about seven years ago. Like Bundy’s 
victims they had the ill fate of being in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. Two of the 
people killed were brother and sister and 
not once during the entire episode did their 
parents or myself think the person should 
receive the death penalty. But why not? 

The person who took the life of my 
friends exhibited many of the same charac- 
teristics that Bundy did. He viciously took 
the life of three people. He got behind the 
wheel of a car knowing that his chances of 
injuring someone had increased due to his 
jintoxication, therefore establishing a mo- 
itive. So why should he not diein the electric 
‘chair? 

What about all of the children in this 
country who have been the victims of sex- 
ual child abuse? In many cases, they will be 
scared for the rest of their lives. lam certain 
that if we were to ask one of the people who 
attended the "Bundy Barbeque," they surely 
would sentence them to death. I feel death 


Observer feedback 


Was it right to execute Ted Bundy? 
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Florida execution shows 
how low humans can sink 
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Bundy case 


"McDonald's... which has — 
built its reputation on being 
a family restaurant, — 
had asign which read 
"Free fries if 
Bundy dies." — 


is no answer, only a quick way of relieving 
pain and once it is done it is reversible. 

In his inaugural address to the nation, 
President Bush called for this country to 
become a "kinder, gentler nation." Judging 
by the behavior exhibited at the "Bundy 
Barbeque,” this country has a long way to 


go. 


Diana Bates 


‘ Yous Kenny Debenedictis, Journalism 
Sharon A. Miller, Liberal Arts “Yes, | think they should have done it. 
“| am for capital punishment. | think it’s a way of public expression. It 
Certainly capital punishment would be wasn't overstated at all. He had it 
a deterrent of crime. | was livid. People coming. 

can be so disgusting.” 


Shane Tufts, Journalism 

“Yes, I’min favor of capital punishment. 
| don't think the demonstration was 
called for. | thought it was cruel, 
selling the shirts and stuff.” 


“| don’t know if | am or if | am notin favor 
of it. Maybe. | think it’s unfortunate he 
was executed before he had the 
opportunity to talk about the other 
murders. | think he deserved what he 
got.” 
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Welcome back! 


RHONDA IMONTI, left, student senate president, and the rest of the 
organization get together with John Dimitry, NECC president, and Norman 


Landry, dean of student affairs. 
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Landry welcomes all, 
tells them to be open 


By NORMAN LANDRY 
Guest Contributor 

Welcome to Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College. This semester can be a new 
beginning for you — take full advantage of 
your talents, and take full advantage of the 
__ experiences that are here for you. Don’t 

hide out. 

The most important part of making it in 
college is finding ways to belong. You can 
practice belonging. Don’t hide out from 
your chances to belong in new ways. 

My advice is simple — be open !— Be 
open to belonging opportunities, and prac- 
tice belonging. 

Be open to those closest to you — talk to 
your parents, loved ones, and friends — let 
them know what's going on with you inthis 
new beginning. Be open to your classmates 
— some of them could become significant 
in your life. 

Be open to all your course work — get 
involved totally. This means working hard, 
and committing yourself to mastering each 
of your learning experiences each day. Day 
by day commitment adds up toa successful 
week, then month, then semester of per- 
sonal growth and satisfaction. 

Be open to your teachers. If you love 
your classes, tell them [they need strokes 
onceina while, too!]. If you’re having trouble 
and you feel you’re working at it, talk to 
your teachers. They are specialists in their 
subject, and in helping you to learn — get 
their advice, take it seriously, and put your 
commitment to work. Your teachers are 
among the richest of the resources available 
to you at Northern Essex. They care. 

Be open to other helpful resources — 
find your faculty adviser, get to know your 
faculty adviser, and listen to your faculty 
adviser. Find out about the student services 


staff and academic support center staff " - 


they are more specialists that can be of 
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real help to you at critical times [even when 
it’s not critical, they’ll appreciate your find- 
ing them]. Each one has a personal stake in 
your success, and cares about your well- 
being and success — it’s their professional 
life’s work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the chal- 
lenges of these few months. You'll feel bet- 
ter doing it with a positive can-do attitude, 
and you'll like the results. It is your new 
beginning. 


Again, welcome to your community 
college — let us know how you like it. 
Editor's note: 

Norman Landry is Dean of Student Affairs 
at NECC. 


Money talk 


Trustees show their ooncerns 
about state budget situation 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

At the February NECC Board of Trus- 
tees meeting, money, or the lack of it, was 
the major topic of discussion. 

For the first time in Massachusetts’ his- 
tory, students who were already accepted 
into college, have been turned away due to 
the state’s fiscal woes. John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said that Northern Essex 
has turned away more students this semes- 
ter than any othercommunity college inthe 
Commonwealth. 

Though the boards’ statistics and stud- 
ies have not been completed, it is clear that 
there is a significant drop in day division 
enrollment. Approximately 3.4% fewer 
students are registered this semester com- 
pared to Spring /1988. At the sametime, the 
evening division enrollment has increased 
by an estimated 13%. 

This semester 1,200 new students ap- 
plied for day classes and 1,000 were ac- 
cepted. Only 780 students enrolled so the 
board believes that the students who did 
not enroll might not have been able to get 
the classes they wanted. This would also 
explain the increase in the number of eve- 
ning students. 


Dimitry and trustee Dan Beauregard 
attended a meeting between Governor 
Michael Dukakis and the Presidents, Chan- 
cellors and Trustees of the state college 
system at Bunker Hill Community College 
on January 13. 

The Governor, who is trying to gain 
support for his tax package, said that if his 
budget is not passed, cuts will have to be 
used to make up the deficit. The majority of 
the local board still supports Dukakis, but 
at the same time they did not hide their 
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"The future of NECC's 
Lawrence campus is somewhat 
uncertain in light of the budget 
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reluctance to the new, taxes. 

The future of NECC’s Lawrence cam- 
pus is also somewhat uncertain in light of 
the budget problems. The Mass. Board of 
Regents for Higher Education is requesting 
an estimated 1.9 million dollars for the new 
campus in their 1990 budget, however. This 
is apparently the only major expansion ini- 
tiative being recommended by the Regents 
at this time. 

Former U.S. Senator Paul Tsongas has 
been selected by the Governor tobe thenew 
chairman of the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education. It is believed that Tsongas will 
be able to deal with the business commu- 
nity better than the previous chairman, L. 
Edward Lashman. 

Tsongas hopes to gain support from the 
business community in winning support 
for the Dukakis’ tax package. He is also 
planning the creation of a performance- 
based funding system for colleges, which 
will include incentives for products more 

“successful” students. 

The Lowell native believes he can get 
businesses more involved in higher public 
education by convincing them itis essential 
to support theeducation system sinceit will 
suply the state with qualified workers inthe 
future. 


Dean sees problems 
if lean times persist 


Original allotment reduced by thousands 


By G.D. FARNELL 
Staff Reporter 

It’s news to no one that the state’s public 
colleges are operating in a tight fiscal situ- 
ation. Duetothecurrent state budget short- 
fall, NECC’s original allotment for the 
Spring semester was reduced by more than 
$300,000. 

This represents the second year running 
that cutbacks have forced the return of state 
funds and forced the elimination of much 
needed services. While the students have 
yet to severely feel the impact of these fi- 
nancial losses, if the trend continues they 
will surely be affected. 

Inarecentinterview with Joseph Brown, 
dean of administration, the concerns of the 
college and the restrictions placed on its 
departments became evident. Vacant posi- 
tions will remain unfilled until the budget 


is back on line. Part-time employee pro- 
grams will be placed on hold and mainte- 
nance for both buildings and academic 
equipment will be severely diminished, he 
said. 

Brownexpressed frustrationat morethan 
the simple lack of revenue. The way in 
which Beacon Hill has managed their eco- 
nomic shortfall, with the recall of over a 
quarter of a million dollars already spent 
within the guidelines of the spring budget, 
serves to make a difficult situation worse. 

Students appear apathetic as regards 
these difficulties, however. Undergraduate 
Steven Boynton said, “I didn’t know there 
was a problem.” 

Another student, Steven Holt said, “If 
they raise taxes to give more money to the 
school, we'll have to pay more. If not they’Il 
raise the tuition.” 


Grants provide funds to train minority nursing students 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 
Northern Essex Community College has 
recently received two grants which will be 
used to fund a program in nursing for 
minority students. 


The Start Your Nursing Career (SYNC) 
Program is being funded by the Stevens 
Foundation of North Andover and The 
Educational Resources Institute. It will serve 
18 minority or disadvantaged students who 
desire to pursue an education in nursing. 


Gin of problems with a second 
——— - : 4 


language or other disadvantages, minority 
students often are not prepared for the 
academic demands of nursing programs,” 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said. 
“This program is designed to overcome 
these barriers to their success and prepare 
them for successful entry into licensed 
practical nursing or registered nursing 
programs.” 

“We see the benefits of this program as 
being two fold,” said Marcia Hohn, SYNC 
coordinator. ~“ It’s a creative way of ad- 
dressing the nation-wide shortage of nurses 
and of attracting more minorities to higher 


Start your nursing career 


"It's a creative way of addressing the nation-wide shortage 
of nurses and of attracting more minorities to higher education" 


education.” 

The five-month program is designed for 
high school graduates or those with an 
equivalency diploma. It will include a 
comprehensiveassessment of each student's 
learning needs and an individualized plan 
of learning. 


It will also include development of 
problem solving skills/decision making 
skills, special seminars, financial aid, time 
management, goal setting and a special 
component to develop parent/family/com- 
munity support. 
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Honors night 


File photo 
PETER FLYNN, Jean Dyer and John Guarino were recently recipients of a 


special award from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Flynn's goals varied 
over career at NECC 


By Erin E. Thompson 
Staff Reporter 

The pride shows on Peter Flynn’s face as 
he sits in his office chair behind a desk 
cluttered with books and papers. At first 
glance it might appear that his office is 
typically in such condition, but there is a 
reason for the disorder as Flynn is usually 
busy with something of importance for 
NECC. 

As a recent recipient of the Common- 
wealth Citation for Outstanding Perform- 
ance Award, Flynn’s work has been ac- 
knowledged in a special way. 

The citation, awarded to three members 
of NECC chosen from 16 nominees, “is part 
of the Massachusetts Pride in Performance 
Recognition Program instituted by Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis, and are intended to 
honor employees of the Commonwealth 
who demonstrate innovation, creativity, and 
dedication to their work,” John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, says. 

Flynn definitely meets the require- 
ments. A resident of Newburyport formany 
years, he was married this past August and 
is planning to start a family sometime soon. 
He met his wife while sailing, which is one 
of his many personal interests. 

The behavioral sciences professor started 
teaching at NECC in 1978. He earned an 
associate’s degree in Liberal Arts from Cape 
Cod Community College, a bachelor’s in 
psychology from Boston University, a 
master’s in Experimental Psychology from 
the University of Mexico, and a master’s in 
Special Education for the emotionally dis- 
turbed from Rhode Island College. “I made 
the decision to teach in a community col- 
lege as a sophomore at Cape Cod Commu- 
nity College. Iam now fulfilling the voca- 
tional choiceof that 20 year-old,” Flynnsays. 

He also does psychiatric counseling and 
finds the mixture of teaching and counsel- 
ing a satisfying combination. He sees his 
position as department chairperson as a 
challenging one. “It is a difficult position 
because I am placed between the faculty 
and administration, while being perceived 
by both as a function of the other. It has 
caused some changes in my relationships 
with people,” Flynn says. 

One of his primary interestsin the col- 
lege-setting, and one that has consumed 
much of his time, is working with student 
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organizations. He has helped set up and 
advise such diverse groups as the Behav- 
ioral Science Club in 1983 and the Hispanic 
Cultural Club in 1985. 

The latter has been a major focus in the 
past few years. “I study Spanish every day 


as acommitment,” he says. It is something 
Ido for myself apart from psychology. lam 
not great, but I am picking away at it. A 
fantasy which motivates me is to someday 
be able to teach in Spanish. “” 

When asked how he felt about receiving 
the award, Flynn revealed his “people per- 
son” attitude. “Iam happy to get it and I am 
glad to have my workacknowledged, but it 
is a shame there are only three awarded to 
NECC members a year. I feel that I have 
been overpublicized and that there are 
others who keep low profiles, but work as 
diligently as myself. Those are the people 
who truly deserve such an award, “ - 


Outstanding faculty 


honored by 


By JOHN R. DIMITRY 
NECC President 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
announce to you those members of the 
College Community who have been chosen 
to receive the Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance Award, and all 
those nominated for this very special recog- 
nition. 

The three recipients this year are as fol- 
lows: Jean Dyer, coordinator, health educa- 
tion support center; Peter Flynn, professor 
and department chairperson, department 
of behavioral sciences, and John Guarino, 
professor, department of history and gov- 
ernment. 

The Citations are part of the Massachu- 
setts Pride in Performance Recognition 
Program instituted by Governor Michael 
Dukakis, and are intended to honor em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth who dem- 
onstrate innovation, creativity, and dedica- 
tion in their work. 

A seven member committee comprised 
of Corinne Bellavance, Olga Carroll, Mark 
Casey, Sandra DeVellis, Mary DiGiovanni, 
Frank Leary, Stephen Michaud and Bar- 
bara Webber, reviewed a total of 16 nomi- 
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Guarino 


honored 
by NECC 


By Debra Perreault 
Guest Contributor 
John Guarino, professor, department of 
history and government, was the recipient 
of a very special award recently. He was 
one of the three people from NECC chosen 
to receive The 1988 Pride in Performance 


community 


nations to select the award recipients. Their 
diligence and attention to this task are in- 
deed commendable. 

The nominees, in additionto the award 
recipients included: Edward Dul, head 
groundskeeper,. maintenance; John Fin- 
neran, professor, department of natural 
science; Charles Gates, motor equipment 
mechanical, maintenance; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, director, registered nursing 
program; Dolores Haritos, director nursing 
education; William Huston, coordinator, 
interpreter training program; John Mason, 
and Walther Drescher, professors, division 
of math, science and technology; Diann 
Osgood, Flora McLaughlin, Francine Pa- 
palardo, faculty, licensed practical nursing 
program; Melvin Silberberg, director, cen- 
ter for business and industry; James F. Sul- 
livan, chairperson, department of electron- 
ics technology; Judith Tye, coordinator, early 
childhood education; Jeannette Woodbury, 
secretary, office of academic affairs, and 
Barbara Zelisko, secretary, registered nurs- 
ing program. 

I know you will join me in extending 
sincere congratulations to all. 


Program Award, John Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent, announced recently. 

Though there were 16 nominees from 
NECC, only three people were chosen to 
receive the award which is given to show 
appreciation to outstanding professors and 
other state employees. 

Guarino certainly fits the bill. A profes- 
sor here for 24 years, he arrived fresh from 
the University of Michigan graduate school 
when he began his teaching career. Guarino 
says he plans to continue teaching until he 
feels he cannot do a decent job anymore. 

The 50 year-old teacher, who has been 

married for the past 20 years, hasonedaugh- 
iter who is now doing well in college. 

Now that his daughter is older he would 
like to geta vacation place in Italy, a place of 
great enjoyment and interest to him and his 
wife. Both hope to retire to Italy in the 
future. 

His hobbies include researching 18th 
century church history and reading. Asked 
what he would most like tochange at NECC 
he says, “I would like to see a requirement 
of a basic core of liberal arts for all stu- 
dents.” He feels this would be beneficial to 
all students. 


Guarino enjoys his work at NECC 
immensely. “It is literally my life. I feel like 
I’ve grown up withthe schooland theschool 
has grown up with me.” He says that teach- 
ing gives him a sense of usefulness and he 
feels he has genuinely helped his students. 
He also feels that he has learned a great deal 
and broadened his knowledge as a result of 
having worked at NECC. 


Health education center 
grows under Dyer's care 


By CHRIS DROGOS 
Staff Reporter 

Jean Dyer, coordinator of the health 
education center, was one of three chosen 
from sixteen nominees to receive the Com- 
monwealth Citation for Outstanding Per- 
formance Award. 

The criteria for the award were that the 
nominee show the following qualities: in- 
novation, creativity, and dedication. Dyer 
possesses many of these qualities and has 
made use of them to organize the health 
education support center. 

Approximately three years ago, the 
NECC administration decided to expand 
the nursing lab into a health education 
support center. The concept for the center 
had been in the works for some time. What 
was needed was a full time, twelve month 


individual with vision. Dyer was the an- 
swer. 

“My personal dream was to have the 
nursing programs build in a nursing lab 
that would increase the confidence and 
competence of the nursing students when 
they go out,” Dyer says. 

This tied in with her philosophy of edu- 
cation. “The only way to learn is through 
experience, so you make the experience as 
valid as you can fot the student,” she says. 

Dyer combined these two ideals and 
built the center into the vital extension of 
the nursing programs which exist today. 
The center also houses aides which supple- 
ment theclassroom, the mediacenter, anda 
library. 


See- DYER- page six 
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Dyer- from page five 


Also, in keeping with her philosophy of 
hands-on training, the nursing lab now 
replicates a hospital room to the smallest 
detail, including mannequins. Students 
training to be nurses no longer need to 
travel to the hospital to receive hands-on 
training. 

Her job as coordinator consists of sched- 
uling rooms and checking the availability 
of resource materials for faculty to use. In 
addition to this full-time job, Dyer also 
teaches at night at NECC and is working in 
her master’s degree in gerontology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Health Profes- 
sions in Boston. And if this did not keep her 
busy enough, she works per diem (when 
necessary) on the evening shift as supple- 
mentary staff at the Hale Hospital in Haver- 
hill. 

Her two children, ages 15 and 17, and 
her husband are completely behind her ca- 
reer. “I’ve always worked, so my kids are 
used toa mom who worksand my husband 
is used to baby sitting,” she says. “When the 
children were small I used to go to work. It 
was always a mutual support system, and 
as the kids grew up, they fell into the sys- 
tem.” 

Since she was sixteen, Dyer knew she 
wanted to bea nurse. She’s worked her way 


NECC 500 


By SCOTT PROPOSKI 
Staff Reporter 

This past semester, there have been three 
major car accidents on campus, not to 
mention the hit and run fender benders. It is 
not just a problem on campus, but one the 
entire state faces. New speeding laws with 
tough fines are not forcing everyone on the 
roads to slow down. 

Richard N. Lemelin, NECC security 
captain, said, “There is a great problem 
with s ing because students don’t read 
the student handbook. There is a 15 MPH 
state speed limit for the campus parking lot. 

“If astudentiscaught speeding, the first 
offense is usually just a warning. The sec- 
ond offense is a major fine and the final 
offense could lead to expulsion,” Lemelin 
said. “The fine could range from $10 up to 
$60 or more.” Lemelin also feels that there 
should be speed limit signs posted on the 
campus grounds. 

Kim Cameron, NECC second semester 
student, said, “Idon’tthink the signs would 
help that much. I feel the security guards 
should crack down harder on students if 
they think the speeding is going to stop.” 

Timmy Real, a part-time student, said, 
“Everyone speeds in the parking lot. The 
faster I get in, the faster I get out!” 

John Slatler, a full-time student, does 
not think there is a big problem at all. “No, 
I don’t think it is a problem personally, but 
I have seen people speeding before and 
during my lunch hour.” 

Sue Inniss, Journalism major, is very 
concerned about the speeding problem, 
however. “Yes, I think it is a serious prob- 
lem wehave here on the campus. One of my 
best friends was in a small fender bender 
due to speeding on a snowy afternoon.” 

A female student who prefers to remain 
anonymous expressed no concern over the 
speed limits on campus. She was asked one 
day by the NECC security guards if she had 
a pilot's license when pulling into the park- 

_ing lot at 55 mph. 
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Jean Dyer 
“Nursing is my hobby now 


since | work in and around it" 


up through the ranks, and received her 
B.S.N. at Adelphi University. "You can 
almost say nursing is my hobby now, since 
I work in and around it,” she says. 

Dyer moved to Massachusetts six years 
ago from Rochester, New York, where she 
rana nursing labat the Community College 
of the Finger Lakes. She had a clinical fac- 
ulty slot at Middlessex location; she lives in 
Andover, and says, “It was obvious to me 
that I could do some progressive, different 
things here.” 

She is quick to share the credit for her 
success. “One person doesn’t do it all. I 
have five very, very competent women 
working with me who believe in the proc- 
ess and without that you can’t make it run. 

“I got the award but the lab and all of 
those dreams don’t come true unless you 
have administrative backing, and people 
who believe in the dream working with 
you. Don’t forget the faculty who support 
the process. Without all of these people I 
couldn’t have done it.” 


Busy woman 


JEAN DYER, works on her master's degree and fills in at the Hale Hospital 


when not working at Northern Essex. 
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Radio teamwork 
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GAYLE GUEVIN, Journalism major, and Donna Rowe, business transfer 


major, get ready to do a program at WRAZ. 


Orientation program 


Tries to meet student wants, needs to make 
everyone feel comfortable in college scene 


By JULIE HEYN 
Staff Reporter 

Stephen Michaud, student activities 
director, gets down to the basics in explain- 
ing the ongoing Student Orientation Pro- 
gram. 

Though not new, the program began last 

semester. The purpose of the program is to 
find out exactly what the student popula- 
tion wants and needs. According to 
Michaud, it was designed “to continually 
show students what Northern Essex has to 
offer.” 

He said it is unfair to assume that stu- 
dents have all the answers and this pro- 
gram helps figure them out. 

Also available is the Freshman Seminar, 
an elective for new students. Taught by 
Paula Boxer, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of English, it’s an educational pro- 
gram designed to teach new college stu- 
dents good study skills, including how to 
successfully taketests and exams, and apply 
for financial aid. “I’d like to see Freshman 
Seminar offered to every new student as 
partofacollegecurriculum,” Michaud says. 
“It helps to orient them to life on the cam- 
pus.” 

An Orientation Committee consisting of 
Blair De St. Croix, Frank DeSarro, Paula 
Boxer, Joan Driscoll, and Michaud has been 
set up to develop a strong program for 
students and help them succeed in college 
life. 

Ina few weeks, a questionnaire designed 
by the Orientation Committee will be dis- 
tributed to students to get a response about 
current problems and concerns. Michaud 
said that student feedback, both positive 
and negative, is most necessary for the 
ongoing orientation program, as well as 
others sponsored by the Student Activities 
Office. 

Below is a listing of the rest of the Orien- 
tation ’89 calendar. See your faculty adviser 
for more information: 


to Friday, Feb. 17 — AIDS Awareness 
Week — Educational Programs sponsored 
by Student Health Services. 

Thursday, Feb. 16 and February, 23 — 2 
to 4 — Career Planning Workshop, F139 — 
Office of Counseling; sign-up at the Coun- 
seling Office required. 

February 17 — Last day to drop a full 
semester course without a grade. 

February 22 — Deadline for credit for 
Life Learning, Directed Studies and Coop- 
erative Education Applications. 

February 22 — Last day to drop a first 
eight week course with a “W” Grade. 
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Orientation 
"I'd like to see the 
Freshman Seminar 

offered to every student 
_ as part of a college 
curriculum... 

It helps to orient 


them to life on campus" _ 

February 27 — Petitions to graduate for 
June 1989 due at the Registrar’s Office. 

Monday, February, 27 —12 to 1 —How 
to Prepare for a Job Fair, F139 — Office for 
Placement. 

Thursday, March 2 — 2 to 3— Orienta- 
tion to Academic Support Services, C213. 

Monday, March6 —12 to 1— Overcom- 
ing Test Anxiety, Academic Support Cen- 
ter, C105. 

Monday, March 6 to Friday, March 13 - 
Career Planning Workshop, Essex Room — 
Office of Counseling; sign-up at the Coun- 
seling Office is required. 

Monday, March 6 to Friday, March 10 — 
Health Life Styles— seminars and informa- 
tion — Student Health Services 

Questions should be directed to the Dean 
of Student Affairs Office , located in Room 
B209, [508] 374-3625. 


WRAZ 


| Many students contribute 


to make station work well 


By JENNIFER DAVIS 
Staff Reporter 

Did you ever wonder who’s running the 
campus radio station and cranking up the 
tunes in the cafe? This semester there are 
seven officers in charge, some old and some 
new. All say they are working well together 
for the benefit of the student body. 

Damon Dyer, commercial art major, is 
the program director, a job which requires 
him to pick the station’s music holdings 
and run the show’s on-air programs 
smoothly. Dyer also tries to use his artistic 
skills for any WRAZ advertising. 

WRAZ’s business manager John Asare 
finds that majoring in business comple- 
ments his duties at the station. Heis respon- 
sible for promotional and business con- 
tracts. “A major objective for this semester 
is for the station to operate as a whole 
entity,” he said. 


Like the other officers, Dyer and Asare 
have a desire to have a professional sound- 
ing radio station. “I would like to see the 
station a little more professional for all 
members involved, and to see management 
work together to achieve this,” Dyer said. 


A qualified station means qualified 
officers. Both the Assistant Manager Patri- 
cia (Trish) Shuman and secretary /treasurer 
Stacey Meuse aré excited about the station 
someday going out on the public airwaves 
and receiving anF.C.C. license. The Federal 
Communications Commission controls 
public broadcasts and approves stations to 
go on the public air. 


Shuman’s main concern is to have the 
officers work hard as a unit and to keep 
General Manager Ken Simmons satisfied 
with progress at the station. As the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Meuse also helps by or- 
ganizing record logs and recording club 


meetings. The officers of the radio club 
want to take their limited show and makeit 
big by going on public air. This process is 
called transmission. 

In the past, Simmons has donea consid- 
erable amount of research on transmission 
so that one of the only steps left for the 
station to go onthe air is acquiring funding. 
Simmons and a past WRAZ manager were 
referred to a consulting firm that which 
specialized in starting stations by analyz- 
ing air space and frequency. He explained 
that transmission is an expensive and tedi- 
ous procedure. “My constitutional function 
in the radio station is to oversee all radio 
station activities,” he said. 

Financing the station is expensive. This 
semester it took five thousand dollars to 
keep the equipment in good shape and the 
albums coming in. 

The radio club would like everyone to 
be involved in the station’s operation. To 
hear a song,dial ext. 2630 from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. daily and one of the fifty DJs can help 
you. 

Simmons welcomes all faculty to partici- 
pate in any way they can. Campus-related 
news can also be dropped off at any time. 

George E. DionneJr., news director, said, 
“One disappointment is that some students 
abuse the right to havea radio station. They 
complain about the music and the DJs. If 
they don’t like what's being played, make a 
request. If you're ignored, talk to the offi- 
cers. Don’t give the station a bad name.” 

Any students can join the club, Dionne 
said. As an engineering science major, he 
takes an active role in the club. Dan Becker- 
man, a liberal arts major, handles loss pre- 
vention as the radio’s traffic controller. 
Interested students are urged to apply for 
positions at the station in the Student Cen- 
ter. 


Senate changes constitution 


By ANNEMARIE MONTELLO 
Staff Reporter 

During winter break the Student Senate 
voted to make nine changes in their consti- 
tutional bylaws. 

The changes were made to benefit the 
new needs of the senate." This enabled the 
senate torunmoreefficiently," said Rhonda 
Imonti, senate president. 

The changes include an addition of a 
fifth area representative. This bylaw change 
will allow students from the Lawrence 
campus to become members of the Student 
Senate. 
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hos seized a building, 
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One man has managed to escape... 
An off-duty cop hiding somewhere inside. 
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and the only chance anyone has got. 
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Other changes include the replacement 
of senate representatives from the old Aca- 
demic Council to the newly formed All- 
College Council. The Senate abolished the 
Election Committee by transferring its re- 
sponsibility of preparing for the coming 
elections to the Interim Senate which usu- 
ally presides over summer vacation. 


These amendments to the constitutional 
bylaws must be ratified by the student body 


to take effect. An election date at has not 
been set at this time. 
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Amiable group 


RUBIN RUSSELL, director, office for students with disabilities, speaks to 
Social Club members at a recent meeting. 
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Club focuses on Christ 
to teach, explore faith 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 


The Christian Fellowship Club is open 
to former and new members as the Spring 
semester begins. Every Monday at 11:00 the 
group meets to take part in an inductive 
study of the Bible, which focuses on Jesus 
Christ and the spiritual meanings of the 
New Testament. 

A diverse group, the members say they 

enjoy getting together to explore their own 
interpretations of the scriptures as well as 
singing inspirational songs. 
NECC graduate Denis Taschereau serves 
as a volunteer staff member. Taschereau 
said the club involves people of different 
faiths and notjust Christians religions. "You 
need to make choices. You're not just born 
in religion. Some have chosen to become 
Christians, however.” 


The club operates on the belief of the 
total reliability and authenticity of the Bible, 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the work of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit and the 
physical return and deity of Jesus. 

Club member Linda Melendez said, “1 
have come to know Christ through fellow- 
ship and the other people I met.” 

Occasionally, the group will set up tables 
in the cafeteria, displaying free booklets 
about different topics of Christianity and 
New Age Christ so that others can gain an 
understanding of what the subject is all 
about. 

Other activities include weekend or 
week-long retreats with many other stu- 
dents from different colleges. Forthose who 


A. Victoria Falls 1. Mexico 


B. Lake Titicaca 2. England 
C. Mt. Kilimanjaro 3. Uganda 
D. Popacataptl 4. Kenya 
5. Bolivia 
6. Peru 
7. Nepal 


8. Angola 


TEST YOUR L.Q. (International Quotient) 


Where is it? (Match the Place with the Country) 


The International Quotient Test courtesy of: 
Robert Schuiteman for the International Studies Committee. 
Answers on page: 20 
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DENIS TASCHEREAU, volunteer 
staff member for the Christian 
Fellowship Club, works at an 


information booth in the NECC 
cafeteria. 

have extensively studied the Bible, there 
are also month-long retreats available dur- 
ing the summer in Michigan and Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., to take part in an enriching 
experience of personal growth and under- 
standing. 


Students are responsible for their ex- 
penses on each of these retreats, but some 
apply for scholarships to help reduce costs. 

Interested students and staff are invited 
to visit the Christian Fellowship Club in C- 
109 at 11:00 a.m.each Monday to see what 
the group has to offer. 


Social club 
starts quickly 


President moves to set up schedule 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 

Members of the NECC Social Club met 
recently to plan activities for the Spring 
semester. 

According to Barry Helmey, club presi- 
dent, the following activities have taken 
place already: 

QA pizza meeting was held at 11 a.m., 
Monday, Feb.6,in room C113. Pizza cost $1 
per person. 

OValentine candy and flowers were sold 
inthe main lobby of C-Building from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. on Valentine’s Day. 

Other activities under consideration 
include: 

Q A trip to the Pheasant Lane Mall in 
Nashua, N.H. 

Q An evening at an area dinner theater. 

QA trip to Quincy Market and the New 
England Aquarium in Boston. 

QA movie [to be announced] and pop- 
corn in the Student Center Theater. 

Q Pizza and bowling at Academy Lanes 
in Bradford. 

Q An end of the semester cookout. 

The club’s motto is “new friends, new 
skills, good times, good deeds.” Helmey 
said the Social Club’s “Good Deed” this 
semester will be a fund raiser for Emmaus 
House, a shelter for homeless families, lo- 
cated at 105 Winter St., Haverhill. 

Helmey, a native of Savannah, Ga., who 
now resides in Haverhill, is a Liberal Arts 
major. He has been a member of the Social 
Club for two years and was elected presi- 
dent last semester. 

“The Social Club is disabled and non- 
disabled students getting together and learn- 
ing more about each other,” Helmey said. 

He believes the goals of the Social Club 
areto teach social skills and develop leader- 
ship qualities. 

Diane Jemlich,a Liberal Arts major from 
Haverhill, said that all members of the club 
are treated alike. Activities are planned so 
everyone can take part. 


“The nickname forthe Social Club should 
be equality,” said Jemlich, a former club 
treasurer. 

Social Club adviser John Whittle, of 
Boxford, would liketo see the club continue 
to support Emmaus House. 

“Rev. Thomas Bentley, director of 
Emmaus House has been doing terrific work 
with the homeless here in Haverhill. Last 
summer I worked as a mental health con- 
sultant at the Hale Hospital and found 
Emmaus Housea helpful resource,” Whittle 
said. 

He added, “The Social Club, by contrib- 
uting supplies to Emmaus House, has 
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LINDA COMEAU, active In NECC's 
Social Club. 
helped alleviate the suffering of the home- 
less.” Whittle has taught psychology at 
NECC since 1972. 

He became an adviser to the Social Club 
three years ago. At that time, Behavioral 
Science Chairperson Peter Flynn could no 
longer continuein that capacity. Flynnasked 
Whittle to take his place. 

Whittle said that he enjoysall clubactivi- 
ties, but is especially looking forward to the 
trip to Quincy Market and the New Eng- 
land Aquarium. 

Annette Rajotte, 65, of Lawrence, may 
well be the Social Club’s oldest member. 
Rajotte, a 1987 high honors graduate of 
NECC’s Gerontology program, is currently 
enrolled as a General Studies major. 

Like Whittle, Rajotte feels the Social Club 
should continue to support Emmaus House. 
“] feel it is important to reach out to help 
others. I do volunteer work at the Methuen 
Senior Center. I would like to see the Social 
Club continue to help Emmaus House, It 
gives the entire club the opportunity to help 
others,” she said. 

As an older student, Rajotte finds both 
companionship and support in the club. 
Though she suffers from a heart condition 
herself, she admires the courage of the club 
members who are much more severely 
disabled than she is. 

Asked what activity she thought she 
would enjoy most this spring, Rajotte said 
she is looking forward to an evening at the 
dinner theater. 


NOTETAKERS NEEDED 
9 Weare looking to hire NOTETAKERS for OSD students. 


9 We pay $4.75-5.25/hour. 


9 Wehire Notetakers to work within their classes and/or during 


their unscheduled time. 


This means you can earn money during your class!!! 
Or if you prefer you may work during 
your unschedule time. 


APPLY TODAY WHILE WE HAVE OPENINGS 
SEE LINDA COMEAU -OFFICE F133 Student Ctr. 
or CALL 374-3654 for more infomation. 


Office for Students with Disabilities 
Serving Those with Physical and Emotional Disabilities and Chronic Diseases at 
Northern Essex Community College * Haverhill, Massachusetts 01830 

508 / 374-3654 try: 508/374-3656 
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Observer 
photo editor 
witnesses 
police chase 


While driving home last 
week, Keith Alfeiri, photo 
editor, followed a chase 
through several Merrimack 
Valley towns as state and local 
police pursued two armed men 
suspected of holding up a 
Cumberland Farms store in 
Billerica, MA. 

Police chased the vehicle 
through three towns before it 
crashed into a telephone pole. 

Both suspects fled the truck 
before Donald Ladow slipped 
on the ice, dropping his 357 
Magnum revolver, left. Police, 
top left, inspect the suspects’ 
truck for evidence after the 
arrest. 

Both suspects were 
eventually apprehended and 
charged with numerous 
offenses. 


NECC starts up self-study evaluation committee 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 
Northern Essex is up for reaccreditation 
in 1990, and self study committee has been 
formed to evaluate the college and its objec- 
tives. 


The Self-Study Steering Committee has 
started its work and over the next two years 
it will try to answer three basic questions. 
What is Northern Essex? How effective is 
Northern Essex at being what it claims to 
be? What does Northern Essex plan to do in 
the future and how does it plan to achieve 
that future? 

Thecommittee will now investigateand 
evaluate the mission and objectives of the 
college. They will first divide into groups to 
investigate and evaluate the following ar- 
eas: 

Evaluation and Planning, Organization 
and Governance, Programs and Instruc- 
tion, Faculty, Student Services, Library and 


Learning Resources, Physical Facilities and 
Financial Resources, Special Activities, 
Ethical Practices, and Publications and 
Advertising. 

These work groups will check facts and 
figures and question faculty and students 
in their specific areas. 

The individual reports of the work 
groups will then be compiled into a com- 
plete, comprehensive report by the Steering 
Committee. NECC President John R. Dim- 
itry said, “I can’t underestimate the impor- 
tance of this group...it can bring enormous 
benefit to the college.” 


One of the problems facing the Steering 
Committee is communications. There are 
thousands of students and hundreds of 
faculty members who study and work and 
the extension campuses in Lawrence, 
Dracut, Newburyport and Reading. Get- 
ting in touch with these people will not be 
easy, John Spurk, committee chairperson, 


Evaluation 
"Lcan't underestimate the 
importance of this group... 
it can bring enormous bene- 
fit to the college" 


said. 

When the report is finished it will be 
submitted to the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges (NEASC). NEASC 
then will evaluate the finished report and 
send a team to NECC for their own evalu- 
ation to check the accuracy of the docu- 
ment. 

After the NEASC evaluates the college 
they will decideif NECC will be reaccredited 
and for how long. 


A good report from the NEASC can 
mean reaccreditation for up to ten years 
and substantial influence in gaining more 
funding in needed areas. 


A bad report could mean the revocation 
of the accreditation and the accompanying 
loss of state and federal funding. 

The self-study is being coordinated by 
Spurk, who led the original self-study in 
1969 and the reaccreditation in 1978-80. 


NECC fared very well in the initial self- 
study and was accredited for the maximum 
often years. The 1978-80 self-study repeated 
the success of the first, reaccrediting the 
college for another ten years. 

The Steering Committee is composed 
of members of the faculty, administration, 
professional and clerical staffs, and the 
Student Senate. 

Any faculty members or students inter- 
ested in participating in this process are 
urged to contact Spurk. 
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Dean's list students 


It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Fall 1988 
semester. The list includes students en- 
rolled in the Day Division and in the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
Day Division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Serv- 
ices are placed on the Dean’s List for Aca- 
demic Honors if they met the following re- 
quirements: 

1) carried at least 12 credit 
hours for the semester, and 
2) attained a quality point 
average of 3.00 or better. 


Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant accomplish- 
ment—an accomplishment that requires 
talent, hard work, and persistence. Speak- 
ing for thecollege—its officers, faculty, staff 
and fellow students—I offer sincerest con- 
gratulations and best regards for the con- 
tinued achievement and success of each 
student. 


A 


Deborah Adams, Richard Adams, 
Wendy Ahearn, Lisandra Alcantara, Lisa 
Allen, Susan Allen, Kim Alley, Ibrahim Al- 
Zammer, Robert Andrew, Lauri Andrews, 
Lisa Andrews, Carol Angus, Constantinos 
Apostolides, Sharon April, Daniel Arcidi- 
acono, Erik Ard, Raquel Arias, William 
Armstrong, Juan Arocho, JoAnn Atwood, 
Sara Atwood, Heather Augusta, Jennifer 
Aumais, Samar Awad, Scott Aziz. 


B 

Toni Bagley, Renee Bailey, Lynne-Anne 
Baker, Denise Bakios, Rosa Ball, Chad 
Bamford, Claire Banacos, Scott Barone, 
Lynne Batcheller, Darlene Beal, Charlene 
Becotte, Michelle Bean, Angela Beauchene, 
Steven Beaudoin Jr., Cheryl Beaulieu, Susan 
Beauregard, Barbara Belanger, David Be- 
lavitch, Diane Benton, Pauline Bergeron, 
Robert Berthiaume Jr., Kristin Bevilacqua, 
Elizabeth Bisono, Kimberly Blackman, 
Nancy Blanchette, Christine Bodwitch, 
Anne Bohling, Carolyn Boisvert, Jaylene 
Bolduc, Susan Bolduc, Robert Bolton, 
Brenda Bond, Donna Bonenfant, Jeannine 
Bonfiglio, Alexander Bonneau, Steven Boro- 
dawka, Richard Borrelli, Thomas Bosia, 
Nancy Botta, Barbara Boutin, Gail Bova, 
Jennifer Bowlen, Edmond Bradley, Kath- 
leen Bratcher, Renee Bretton, Lori Broach, 
Christie Broderick, William Brooks, Alice 
Brown, Lionel Brunault, Bonnie Bruno, 
Timothy Buck, Colleen Buckley, Steven 
Bucuzzo, Elizabeth Budden, George Burke, 
Brian Burris, Robert Bushway. 


Cc 


Joseph Caba, Heather Cahalane, Wil- 
liam Calderwood, David Cammarata, 
Donna Campbell, Jane Cannizaro, Andrea 
Condon, Melinda Caplan, Naiza Capo, Kelly 
Caraccio, Cristine Cardello, Eric Carelli, John 
Carnes, Julie Caron, Denise Carroll, Diana 
Carroll, Pamela Carroll, Jane Carter, Frances 
Cashon, Ivette Castillo, David Castle, Philip 
Cavan, Kathleen Cavanaugh, Patricia Ch- 
abot, Jihad Chahine, Nancy Charest, Ana 
Checo, Antonio Chiello, Dale Chorebanian, 
Charles Cioffi, Nancy Clay, Debra Cleary, 
Michael Cleary, Michael Clohisy, Blaise 
Coco, Laurie Cole, Sara Collazo, Esther 
Colon, Michael Compagnone, Karen Con- 
lon, Kelly Connors , Gregory Cook, Rita 
Cook, Robyn Cook, Therese Cooper, David 
Copson, Jane Correa, Priscilla Cote, Robert 
Cote, Kerri Cotter, Jeanne Cox, Stacy Crane, 
Bonnie Crocker, Kathleen Cullen, Laurie 
Cummings Paul Currier, April Cyr. 


D 


Barbara Daigle, Christine Dallon, Tracy 
Daneau, Hung Dang, Kellye Daniels, Lisa 
D’Arcangelo, Julie Dascoli, Beth Davis, 
Karen DeBoyes, Marc DeFeo, Maria de Los 
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Special students at NECC 


"Academic performance at the level of the Dean's List 
is a significant accomplishment- an accomplishment 
that requires talent, hard work 
and persistence. 

Speaking for the college... 

! offer sincerest congratulations and best regards 
for the continued achievement 
and success of each student." 


DeJesus, Ana DeLima, Christopher Dellea, 


Liza Dellechiaie, Catherine DeLuca, Mar- 
ion Demarais, Leona DeMartino, Christine 
Demetrius, Debra Descoteaux, Karen De- 
scoteaux, Erica Desharnais, Thomas De- 
spres, Stephen DiCicco, Donna Dieckhoff, 
Sabrina Difeo, Charlene Dinnigan, Char- 
lene DiPietro, Stephanie Dirago, John 
Doheny, Maureen Doherty, Mildred 
Doherty, Daniel Dolfe, Paula Donato, Shawn 
Donovan, Timothy Donovan, Jondavid 
D’Orto, Maureen Dowe, Denise Doyle, Marc 
Drabik, Brenda Driscoll, Sheila Driscoll, 
Christopher Drogos, Benjamin Drohan, 
Vadim Droznin, Christina Dufresne, Kelly 
Duggan, Linda Duggan, Mary Dunhm, 
Nancy Dunn, Dean Dynan. 


E 


Karen Easson, Lisa Eastman, Kellie Eld- 
ridge, Meredith Emery, Christopher Eng- 
lish, Hilda Espada, Matthew Evangelista. 


F 


Susan Fairbanks, Sharon Fairbrother, 
James Fantini, Doreen Faulconer, James 
Fernald, Alex Fernandez, Narendra Fer- 
nando, Diane Fleming, Deirdre Florio, Diane 
Flynn-Reukauf, Christine Fogel, Cynthia 
Fonseca, Lynn Fontaine, Stephen Ford, 
Diane Forest, John Fountain, Maryanne 
Fournier, Cindy Fowler, Lisa Fraize, Daniel 
Francescone, Karolyn Franz, Jeffrey Fre- 
geau, Tammy Frissell, Sherri Frothingham. 


G 


Jodi Gagnon, Christopher Gallant, Bar- 
bara Gallo, Donna Gallo, Evelyn Garcia, 
Rosa Garcia, Violeta Garcia, Katrina Gates, 
Renee Gaudet, Laura Gaudreau, Robert 
Gauthier, Christine Gear, Claudette 
Geoffroy, Lorraine Gerber, Scott Giesecke, 
Darleen Gilbert, Nancy Girard, Travis Gitch- 
ell, Teresa Giuffre, Laureen Glennon, Caro- 
lineGlynn, Anthony Gnerre, David Gomes, 
Teresa Gomez, Steven Gonzalez, Christo- 
pher Goss, Maureen Grieco, Mary Ellen 
Groves, Anthony Gudinas, Kimberly Gudi- 
nas, Kanber Gulbas 


H 


Catherine Hackett, Rebecca Hamilton, 
Gail Haney, Kerry Hannagan, Eric Hanne- 
mann, Christipher Hansen, Meredith Hasel- 
ton, Elvy Hawbaker, Matthew Haydon, 
Barbara Hayes, Jeffrey Haynes, Jean Heath, 
Lori Heath, Steven Hebert, John Heffron, 
Norma Henderson, Digna Hernandez, 
Michele Herrick, Stephen Hickey, Linda 
Hicks, Catherine Hill, Denise Hill, Lori 
Himes, Stephanie Hosterman, Debra How- 
land, Frank Hrabak, Sui-ya Hsu. 


Sherry Iannazzo, Susan Inniss, Grace 
Ireland, Heather Ives. 


J 


Mark Jackson, Laurie Jarosz, Wissam 
Jeha, Susan Jewett, Karen Jezak,Ramira 
Jimenez, Ilya Joannou, Paul Joaquin, Dana 
Johnson, Laurie Johnston, Jeffrey Jones, 
Maria Jones. 


K 
Melinda Kaplan, Michele Karas, Deanna 
Kealey, Debra Kehoe, Michael Kelleher, Eric 
Kelly, Nancy Kennedy, Jennifer Ketchum, 
Furgan Khan, Deborah King, Donald King, 


Joan Kingsbury, Teresa Kinser, AlanaKirby, 
Kristina Kitsopoulos, Daniel Kissel, Jr., 
Charles Kligerman, Kyle Knipe, Michael 
Kolifrath, Bruce Kolodziej, Donna Korsi, 
Kathleen Kowal. 


L 


Paul Lacroix, Matthew LaFleur, Lori 
Lambert, Isabelle Lamisse, Theresa Lan- 
dry, Alex Landsman, Alan Langer, Jr., 
Nancy Laprise, Catherine 
LaRochelle,Joanne Laurent, Dawn Laval- 
lee, Lauren Lavin,Ann-Marie Lawson, 
Michael Lawson, Ziad Layous, Chi Le, Dung 
Le, Shani Learned, Kristin Leathers, Kristine 
LeBlanc, Albert LeCourt, Susan Lee,Doreen 
Lemelin, Ana Levy, Danielle Libertini , 
Sunshine Lin, Todd Lippe, Laurie Lippold, 


Brenda Littlefield, David Longshore, Frinee 
Lopez, James Lorenzo, Alison Lovely, David 
Lovely, John Lucas, Anna Luccisano, Jen- 
nifer Lumb, Elizabeth Lutz, Karen Lynch, 
Michael Lynch, Sheila Lynch, Kathleen 
Lyons. 


Lorna MacGillivray, Samuel MacGown, 
Bernard MacGregor, PattiJo MacGregor, 
Rebecca Mackenna, Douglas MacNeill, 
Marisol Madera, Christian Mailly, Mary 
Malcolm, Joanne Maloney, Lisa Maloney, 
William Malsbury, Anthony Mandile III, 
Anastasia Manoloulis, Donna Marcotte, 
Wassim Mardini, Christine Marquis Wil- 
liam Marquis, Albert Marshall, Nancy 
Marshall, Alberto Martinez, Denise Marti- 
nez, Lucia Martinez, Tracy Martino, Lor- 
raine Marttila, Danielle Mastrangelo, Den- 
isse Matinez, Hendry Matta, Tricia Mat- 
thews, Marie Matthias, Mark Maynard, Scott 
McAllister,Kathleen. McCabe, Shellie 
McCabe, Carol McCarron, Michael McDon- 
nell, Donna McDonough, Scott McEachern, 
Frances McIntyre, Judith McLatchy, Ann 
McLaughlin, Beth McLaughlin, Donnie 
McLeod, Kelly McNamara, Matthew 
McNichols, James McPhail, Elizabeth 
Mealey, Adrienne Medige, Claire Melan- 
son, Amber Mello, Marsha Melvin, Maria 
Mendez, Gustavo Mendieta, Kristi Mene- 
sale, Viola Mercado, Corrine Messina, Hadi 
Mezher, Cherie Michaud, Judith Michitson, 
Laurie Mignanelli, Sharon Miller, Elaine 
Mills, Kyoko Mizushima, Thomas Moonan, 
Kelly Mooney, Lisa Morin, Erin Morrissey, 
Sherrill Motard, Daniel Motherway, There- 
sia Moussa, Zakieh Moussa, Kenedy Moya, 
Carol Moynihan, Marianne Mueller, Rich- 
ard Mullaney, Michael, Munday, Daniel 
Murphy, Elizabeth Murphy, James Murphy, 
Joseph Murphy, Judith Murphy, Mary 
Murphy, Michelle Murphy, Pamela 
Murphy. 


N 


Pamela Nabinger, Linda Nadeau, 
Suzanne Nadeau, Alex Naidovich, Richard 
Neville, Mai Nguyen, Sandra Nicetta, Scott 
Nickerson, Marianne Nicol, Alexandria 
Niedzwiecki, William Nihan, Kerry Nivi- 
son, Anna Nocella. 


Oo 


Lisa O’Brien, Lisa O’Brien, Patricia 
O’Connor, Karen Olsen, Julie O’Neil, Mar- 
garet O'Neil, Norma Ormaza, Joselina 
Ortega, Gayle Ouellette, Thomas Over- 
baugh. 


praised 


P 


Arthur Padilla, Zane Page, Kathryn 
Pailes, Frank Palmisano, Christine Paolino, 
Thomas Paquette, Leslie Pare, Anna Parker, 
Molly Parker, Lawrence Parsons, Donna 
Pas, Kanu Patel, Scott Patterson, Janice 
Paulsen, Thomas Pecorelli, Sharon Peel, 
Michael Pellerin, Scott Pellerin, Faith 
Pelletier, Kevin Pelletier, Maureen Pena, 
Rosana Pena, Suzanne Perakis, Franklin 
Perez, Gladys Perez, Jessica Peroni, Raileen 
Perron, Jacqueline Peters, Jay Peters, Re- 
oecca Pickard, John Pierce, Kevin Pierce, 
Rosa Deborah Pike, Rosa Pineiro, Elizabeth 
Pomerleau, Nancy Poore, Lois Porter, Jorge 
Porto, Mildren Poston, Lauren Pothier, 
Stephanie Potts, Paul Poulin, Dennis Pow- 
ell, Lisa Poznick, Melissa Prizio, Sandra 
Provencher, Shelley Provencher, Richard 
Przedpelski. 


R 


Robin Raadmae, Shelia Raadmae, Al- 
fredo Ramella, Ernest Ramey, Mark Rauseo, 
Cynthia Ray, Melissa Ray, Jodi Raymond, 
Stephen Raymond, Jennifer Reed, Eric Re- 
naud, Janett Reynoso, Janis Rhodes, Robert 
Rhodes, David Richardson, Sheila 
Richmond, Kenneth Riley, Kerry Riley, 
Laura Rivera, Abigail Robb, Susan Roberge, 
EricRoberts, Jerelyn Roberts, Karen Roberts, 
Ivelisse Rodriguez, Heidi Roeder, Lourdes 
Rojas, Vincent Roscigno, Rachel Rosengard, 
Jacqueline Rossetti, Andrew Roy, Kathy 
Roy, Constance Rudis, Cheri Rugg, Paula 
Ruszczyk-Teresko, Katherine Ryan. 


Ss 

Gregory Saab, Marwan Sabbouh, Jef- 
frey Saffie,Belkis Salas, Eileen Salhab, Jen- 
nifer Salisbury, Monica Sambataro, Julia 
Sampson, Stacy Sanborn, Michael Sangior- 
gio, Angie Santos, Dayo Sanus, Jason 
Sargent, JoanneSavard, Donna Scalisi, Keith 
Scally, Karen Scanlon, Suzanne Scanlon, 
Kristen Schontag, Mary Schoonmaker, Pe- 
ter Schwechheimer, Michael Sears, Kelly 
Senter, Tracy Seward, Joseph Shea, Gayle 
Shedd, MaryJane Sheldon, Asal Shoucair, 
Soraya Shoucair, Lori Signorelli, Cora Si- 
monds, Catherine Simpson, Paul Sirianni, 
Lisa Skinner, Donna Smedile, Rebecca 
Simth, Gladys Soto, Tammy Spates, Monica 
Spurling, Stacia Srybny, Robin Staples, 
Philip Starks, Christopher Starr, Scott 
Stearns, Ricky Stevens, Laurie St. Jean, Mary 
Stournaras, Christine St. Pierre, Joseph 
Sutherland, Mary Sweeney, Cathy Switzer. 


1 


Scott Tanner, Margaret Tannian, Judith 
Tarquinio, Gregory Tasonis, Melba Tav- 
arez, Cynthia Taylor, Kathryn Tetrev, Joyce 
Theriault, Rita Thibault, Carole Thibodeau, 
Deirdre Thibodeau, Elin Thomas, Michael 
Thompson, Amy Thurlow, Ralph Thurlow, 
Chi To, Sharon Todd, Aida Torres, Michael 
Townsend, Donna Tracy, Robert Trask, 
Charles Trombly, Rochelle Tulo, Rebecca 
Tyning. 

Vv 

Eileen Valentino, Mark Vallante, Mich- 
elle Valoras, Ivelisse Vargas, Rosa Vargas, 
Yocasta Vasquez, Robert Vernon, Jr., Flor 
Villa, Nancy Vondell. 


WwW 


Mark Wahlgren, Carey Waters, Penny 
Watts. Debra Webb, Jodi Weeks, Judith 
Wehrer, Wess Weinstein, Roger Whittlesey, 
Janice Wiles, Nathalie Wilson, Colleen 
Wilson, Kimberly Wilson, Jennifer Win- 
disch, John Winer, Paula Wlasits, Robert 
Woitkowski, Craig Wonson, Bonnie 
Woodruff, John Wrobel, Jr. 


" Gas 
Mei-Hui Yang, Linda Young, Lisa Yez- 
zell, Hyon Yun. : 
Zz 
Gina Zaccardi, Angela Zaia, Alicia 
Zoeller. 
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DCE enrollment 


5,366 students sign-up so far 
to take many course offerings 


By KEITH ALFEIRI 
Staff Reporter 

If you didn’t think you had time for 
college because of a busy schedule think 
again. Whether it’s a course you need to 
finish, a degree or just an introduction to 
college or maybe a course to better yourself 
and have a lot of fun, the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education (DCE) has the answer. 


According to DCE, enrollment is at an 
all-time high with 5366 students this semes- 
ter. The program isn’t state funded which 
makes the credited courses cost a little 
more than the day courses. Non-credited 
courses are reasonably priced and a lot of 
fun. The DCE program is half credited and 
half non-credited. Some day students have 
turned to the DCE program as a result of 
the scheduling matrix change and canceled 
classes due to the state’s budget shortfall. 

Nichols Fourtzialas, computer science 
major says,"I just couldn’t fit it into my day 
schedule, but I didn’t want to fall behind in 
my degree program so I had to pick up this 
course to stay with the flow.” 

Students have other reasons for attend- 
ing NECC's evening school programs. 
Donna Martin, business management ma- 
jor says, "I've been attending NECC since 
1983 taking one course a semester. Work- 
ing full time I don't have to leave my com- 


pany and they pay for my education to; 
better meas they better their company with. 
the knowledge I receive." 

NECC's DCE offers courses at a number 
of locations. The main campus is in Haver- 
hill with additional campuses at Andover, 
Dracut, Lawrence, Reading High School, 
Newburyport and a new location in Ce- 
dardale, a health club at Ward Hill. 

Credit courses offer a wide variety and 
range of courses from accounting to word 
processing. A multitude of non-credit 
courses make up the other half of the DCE 
program, with other courses which are fun 
and interesting as well as informative. 
Students of all ages enjoy these courses 
both asan introduction to the college and to 
enrich themselves in their professional ca- 
reers. The non-credit offerings range from 
highschool and college preparatory to small 
business management. 

Northern Essex also offers on-site pro- 
gram courses which are taught at busi- 
nesses and corporations. AT&T, Digital, 
and Wang area fewoftheon-site locations. 
DCE operates during the summer as well 
with an intensive three week program, four 
days or four evenings a week. There arealso 
a six- week program and an eight week, 
two evening program. If you need one or 
two more courses to finish or just get ahead 
in your field of study, DCE may be the 
answer. 


OBSERVER’ BRIEFS 


NECC student 
wins scholarship 


Karen Carmichael, Northern Essex 
Community College nursing student, 
was recently awarded the Betty Jo 
Coppola Memorial Scholarship. 

The scholarship, which covers 
tuition for one semester, was awarded 
on the basis of academic achievement 
to a returning nursing student. The 
scholarship was established in the 
memory of Betty Jo Coppola, a 1982 
graduate of the Northern Essex 
Nursing program. 

Carmichael, a Lawrence resident, 
received a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Steubenville in Ohio. She 
had a double major in political science 
and social work. The Lowell High 
School graduate will recieve her 
associate degree in regestered nursing. 


Health programs 
make the grade 


Two Northern Essex Community 
College health programs have received 
reaccreditation by the Committee on 
Allied Health Education and Accredi- 
tation. 

After an extensive review process, 
both the Respiratory Therapy Program 
and Radiologic Technology Program 
have been reaccredited for a period of 
five years. 

NECC offers both a certificate and 
associate degree program in respira- 
tory therapy. Respiratory therapists 
are employed under medical direction 
in the treatment, management, 
diagnostic evaluation, and care of 
patients with abnormalities of the 
cardiopulmonary system, such as em- 
physema, asthma, pneumonia, heart 
failure, drug overdose, head and chest 
injuries, muscular paralysis, and post- 
operative complications. 

Radiologic Technology is an 
associate degree program which trains 
students to produce x-ray images for 
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diagnostic interpretation. 

For more information on either of 
these programs, call Christopher 
Rowse, coordinator of respiratory 
therapy program, (508) 374-3828, or 
Carol Wallace, coordinator of the 
radiologic technology program, (508) 
374-3825. 


Life-long program 
goes to see play 


The Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex Community College is 
sponsoring a theatre/luncheon trip 
today to a performance of To Forgive, 
Divine at Lowell’s Merrimack Reper- 
tory Theatre. The play is a light- 
hearted look at a Catholic priest and 
his special parishioners. 

The group will stop at Windsor 
Mills Restaurant for a buffet luncheon 
prior to viewing the performance. 

The cost of the trip is $25, which 
includes transportation by coach bus, 
departing from the college at 11 a.m., 
lunch and the theatre ticket. 

On Thursday, Feb. 16, Life-Long 
Learning will present Costumes of the 
World at 2 p.m. in Northern Essex’s 
Bentley Library Conference Area. This 
special event, which is a collaboration 
between Life-Long Learning, Northern 
Essex’s Bentley Gallery, and the 
Hispanic Cultural Club, is multi- 
faceted. 

The audience will also be given an 
opportunity to view Bentley Gallery’s 
February exhibit, Costumes as Commu- 
nication, enjoy light refreshments and 
watch a live fashion show featuring 
ethnic costumes from South America, 
Central America and the Central 
Andes. The event is free and open to 
the public. 

The Life Long Learning Program 
at Northern Essex is a series of 
lectures, courses and trips designed for 
older adults, but open to anyone who 
would like to participate. For further 
information, contact Louise Cramer, 
coordinator, at 374-3688. 
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jumps abruptly 


K. Alfeiri photo 


THE DIVISION OF Continuing Education Office has been very busy recently 
as Pam Beaumont and Vicki Michaud-Drouin can attest. Well over 5,000 
students have enrolled for the Spring semester. 


Your 


Come toa 


Nursing 
Open 


House 


Nursing Laboratory 


Further information: 
617 929-8600 


Public 


Science Center, 2nd Floor 
UMass/Boston Harbor Campus 


University 


You can prepare for a nursing 


career — or for advancement in 
your career — at UMass/Boston’s 
College of Nursing. Come to our 
Nursing Open House, talk with 
faculty and staff, and find out 
about academic programs, 
advising and other services, 
admission, and financial aid. 


You should know that you can 
pursue a BS degree either full- 
time or part-time. If you begin as 
a freshman and study full-time, 
you can finish the BS program in 
four academic years. If youre 
already an RN, or a transfer 
student, you'll have a head start 
on your degree. The program is 
fully approved by the Massachu- 
setts Board of Registration and 
accredited by the National 
League for Nursing. We'll also 
be glad to tell you about our new 
MS program, which we've de- 
signed to meet the needs of 
working nurses. We offer con- 
venient hours and excellent 
facilities. And at UMass/Boston, 
quality is affordable. 


Wednesday, March 8, 3-7pm 
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Writing awards 


Large gathering enjoys special presentation 


And the winners are... 


S$. Brown photo 


SOME OF THE MANY English department writing award recipients, chosen 
from hundreds of English Comp. | and II students last semester. 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 

Several of Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College’s English Composition I 
and II students were recently recog- 
nized ata ceremony held in their honor 
in Lecture Hall “A.” Students from 
both Comp I and Comp II English 
classes received awards for essays 
written during the fall semester. 

English teachers were asked to sub- 
mit essays which they felt were written 
exceptionally well. These essays were 
then judged by a committee, made up 
of several faculty members and givena 
total score. All of the students whose 
essays were chosen received a writing 
award certificate. Several of these stu- 
dents then went on to receive distin- 
guished awards. 
The Professor Elizabeth Arnold 
Award, which was presented for the 
second year, was awarded to Judith 
Hochstetler for her essay entitled, Be- 
hind Locked Doors. Selected essays 
were read by Professors George Bailey, 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy and Roland 


Kimball, reader of the Elizabeth Ar- 
nold Award Essay. 

The ceremony was a great success. 
A large audience (the largest in the 
history of the program), made up of 
students, parents, relatives, friendsand 
faculty were on hand to share in the 
occasion. Responsible for its success 
are many members of Northern Essex’s 
faculty: Linda Desjardins, Chet 
Hawrylciw, Mike Finegold, Susan 
Sanders, Phil Sittnick and other mem- 
bers of the English Department. 

Inamemo tothe department, George 
Bailey extended his thanks to them and 
others involved iri the program. The 
ceremony was “an interesting and en- 
joyable experience to celebrate our 
studentsand ourselves for some of what 
they and we have been able to achieve 
during the course of this long semes- 
ter,” Bailey says. “Perhaps we are ar- 
riving at a stage in our development in 
which we will focus on the good thatall 
of us striving to accomplish in which 
we will attempt to support one an- 
other.” 


Special person remembered in student essay 


By MICHAEL LYNCH 
Guest Contributor 

It was a hot and humid day in July. Six 
cousins from California were visiting at my 
house and preparing to attend the annual 
Lynch clan reunion in Marlborough, Mas- 
sachusetts. The two youngest cousins had 
visited five years before, had fond memo- 
ries of that visit, and were anxious to attend 
the big party. As Matt, the cousin closest to 
my age, and I were walking down the stair- 
case we stopped to look at the rogues gal- 
lery my parents have hung on thestair wall. 
We particularly looked at the picture of 
Gramps with his brothers and sisters. We 
observed his posture, shoulders slightly 
hunched, belly protruding and hand tucked 
in his back pockets. We laughed at the look 
of him and let our minds bring back vivid 
memories. 

Asa child I remember Gramps coming 
to my house often for holidays, cookouts or 
just dinner. He would walk the few blocks 
from his own home and my brothers and | 
would always run to meet him at the bot- 
tom of our street. He usually dressed in a 
drab colored shirt and tie, old faded pants 
and brownshoes, and sometimes a sweater. 
I distinctly remember the burn holes in his 
sweaters and shirts. His eyes were growing 
progressively worse and made smoking a 
dangerous habit. We hurried to meet him 
because he always carried a little cash to 
give us for accompanying him up the street 
and it sure made us happy. 

On Sundays we picked up Gramps on 
our way to church. He was very religious 
and only missed Mass when it was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to go. He would 
pass coins to put in the collection box but 
never talked in church. 

Playing at Gramps’ house was fantas- 
tic. We were allowed to run all over, explor- 
ing and doing almost anything when our 

ts weren’t around with us. We found 
old World War I uniforms in the attic. A 
mantle clock in the living room kept the 
house from silence with its constant tick- 
tock and the chimes on the hour. There was 
always candy in the whitebowlinthe middle 
of the dining room table. We could help 
ourselves anytime! His gray lounge chair 
was old and full of holes like his clothes. His 
kitchen was small but well used because he 
liked to cook and was good at it. 

As Gramps aged and tooksick wedidn’t 


Gramps 


"He was very independent, 
insisting on living alone 
in his three 
bedroom house and 
taking care of himself.” 


get to see him as often. He spent much time 
in the hospital and hated it there. He had a 
good reason to dislike it for once he lost his 
dentures. Coming home without his teeth 
didn’t stop him from eating his favorite 
foods. My mother called to check on him 
and ask what he needed at the store. His list 
included hot dogs. 

"Hot dogs? How will you eat them with 
no teeth?’ 

“Y'll gum ‘em” was his stubborn reply. 
He was very independent, insisting on liv- 
ing alone in his three bedroom house and 
taking care of himself. 

Shortly after his death I wrote a story 
about Gramps mentioning his mannerisms, 
independent ways and typical burn holes. 
It wasn’t a very good story for a fourth 
grader but if conveyed a message I under- 
stand better today than I did then. The 
entire Lynch clan has common morals and 
values: loyalty, dedication, pride, strength 
and stubbornness. Weallseemto be molded 
in a pattern that can be traced back to 
Gramps, asif he were the prototype. I won- 
der ifhe felt the same about his grandfather. 


Gramps 


MICHAEL LYNCH writes about times he spent with his grandfather. 


In an instant on the staircase these 
thoughts raced through my mind. I felt I 
had relived my life to that point. I realized 
my grandfather’s influence on me and my 
family was greater than I had ever dreamed. 
A feeling of pride came over me. 

Later that day most of us were gathering 
in theden. Matt and I weretalking when we 
noticed our fathers and uncle standing 
nearby. We laughed at their posture, which 
strongly resembled the posture in the pic- 


Marc Hicks illustration 


ture we had looked at earlier, and Matt 
went for his camera. I could feel the strong 
family bonds my grandfather, for whom | 
was named, had left us. I feel sorry for 
people who do not belong to large families 
and miss being a part ofaclansuch as mine. 
The feeling they miss is without equal. 
Nowhere in the world are there stronger 
bonds than the ones that tie me to my 
Gramps. He is firmly set in me. I discover 
myself standing with the same posture. 
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Elizabeth Arnold award winner 


By JUDITH HOCHSTETLER 
Guest Contributor 

The rickety yellow bus made one final 
turn and began the climb toward its desti- 
nation. As if a signal had been given, the 
conversation of its occupants ceased. At the 
top of the hill was the state mental hospital, 
a maze-like collection of brick buildings 
with vertical iron bars on every window. 
Few trees dotted the grounds. The grass 
was brown and uncut; it appeared that even 
the weeds had given up. The complex was 
surrounded by a high, iron fence, and al- 
though the property covered many acres, 
not a single person was in sight. The bus 
stopped at the main entrance and thirteen 
young women disembarked. This was a 
day which I had been dreading for more 
than two years: the beginning of my clinical 
affiliation in psychiatric nursing. 

My decision to enter nursing had been 
based largely on a desire to help others; it 
was also acareer which perceived as excit- 
ing, even glamorous. It was, however, not a 
choice made from practical experience. My 
only contact with hospitals had been as a 
visitor, and the romantic expectations had 
their basis in books and television. 

Nursing school had been a series of 
challenges, and the specialty areas, or affili- 
ations, were no exception. Delivering and 
caring for babies made obstetrical nursing a 
truly happy experience. Pediatrics was dif- 
ficult, often painful, but always rewarding. 
And the areas of surgery and intensive care 
were so charged with excitement that I had 
already chosen to pursue the latter after 
graduation. Caring for sick minds instead 
of sick bodies, however, would be a vastly 
different experience. 

Upon entering the main building that 
first morning, we were divided into two 
groups. I watched enviously as seven class- 
mates left with an instructor for a ward 
several buildings away. They would be 
working with acutely ill patients who 
would, hopefully, be discharged after treat- 
ment. Five other students and I had the 
unfortunate task of working on the “back 
wards.” Incontrast, our patients were proba- 
bly destined to spend their lives institution- 
alized. 

B Ward was located on the second floor. 
[t was the first of the locked, or back, wards, 
and housed approximately forty men of 
various ages and diagnoses. We were 
greeted outside the door by the head nurse 
anda large maleattendant. AsI would soon 
learn, small physical stature was nota worth- 
while attribute in his profession. Like the 
other staff members, each student was given 
a piece of rope and a set of twenty or more 
keys ona large silver ring. A large, smoke- 
filled room, its walls painted a sickening 
green, was obviously the center of activity. 
Weak sunlight filtered through the dirty 
window, and the grey, linoleum floor was 
30 strewn with cigarette butts that it might 
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Behind Locked Doors 


lave been a giant ashtray. In one corner 
several patients sat staring at a television 
set, their faces devoid of expression. A few 
others occupied the hard, brown chairs 
along the walls, some talking to an unseen 
listener, some rocking back and forth, and 
some apparently doing nothing. A number 
of men paced nervously, frequently check- 
ing over one shoulder as if they were being 
followed. 

Long corridors stretched fromtwo sides 
of the main room. Down the nearest hall 
were the sparsely furnished patient rooms 
and the nurses’ station, thoughit was hardly 
recognizable as such; the hectic, open area 
in which I was accustomed to working had 
been replaced by a small, locked room. 
Directly across from the nurses’ station were 
several isolation areas. Even the meager 
contents of the other rooms were missing 
here. One light shone brightly overhead, 
the floor and walls were padded with mat- 
tresses, and the otherwise solid metal door 
contained a small observation window. 
Violent behavior meant a stay of several 
hours, even overnight, inoneoftheserooms. 
The other corridor led to the shower areas, 
and after that to D Ward. The most violent 
of the patients were assigned there, and it 
was beyond both our privileges and our 
courage to venture into it. 

I was suddenly startled by a patient, a 
man whose age was impossible to guess. 
This was often to be the case, as most of the 
patients appeared much older than they 
actually were. He took my arm and began 
to mutter, his unintelligible jargon inter- 
spersed with laughter. My immediate reac- 
tion was an overwhelming desire to flee, 
but I was too frightened even to move. As 
quickly as he had approached me, he was 
led away by an attendant. 

The circumstances which had brought 
these men together were as varied as the 
patients themselves: some had lost touch 
with reality due to an acute breakdown, 
some suffered one of the many forms of 
schizophrenia, and some had deteriorated 
from years of alcohol abuse. 

Perhaps the most disturbing, though, 
were themen who had been hospitalized as 
children and had simply grown up there. 
The inability to trust anyone had made 
them withdrawn and fearful; more than 
one patient would huddle ina corner when- 
ever strangers entered the ward. 

They had much in common, though, 
despite their differences. Nearly every pa- 
tient had a characteristically dull facial ex- 
pression, probably due to the lack of stimu- 
lation and side effects of the regularly pre- 
scribed medications. Few, ifany, of the men 
had visitors, even during the holiday sea- 
son. The nurses and attendants were obvi- 
ously their only link to the outside world. 
And while staff members wore street 
clothes, the patients had their uniform of 
sorts: tattered grey shirts and blue pants, 


Ward B- 


"Nearly every patient had 
a characteristically 
dull facial expression, 
probably due to 

the lack of © 
stimulation and the side 
effects of the regularly 
prescribed medications." 


assorted socks, sweaters and hats. The men 
fiercely protected each of their possessions, 
a habit easy enough to understand when 
one considered how few belongings they 
had. New shoes were a source of great 
pride, especially if other patients were bare- 
foot. 

The patients knew their routine well; 
there was no reason not to since it never 
changed. Showers and mealtimes were 
strictly adhered to, each patient made his 
own bed, and once a week the physicians 
visited. Every Wednesday afternoon the 
patients and staff gathered inthemainroom. 
This was an opportunity for everyone to 
talk and voice concerns, although some 
patients would become too agitated to 
participate. Occasional walks on the 
grounds were permitted only if the patient 
and student were accompanied by anatten- 
dant. Otherwise each day went on much 
like those before it had, and like many more 
would. The stench, the cloud of smoke, and 
the yellowed fingers of the patients all at- 
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tested to their main pastime. 

Beginning the first day, each student 
was assigned a patient. The assignment 
generally lasted for days or weeks ata time 
in the hope of establishing some kind of 
rapport. Mondays were spent in the class- 
room learning the theory of psychiatric 
nursing, and the remaining four days were 
for clinical practice. The attempt to use this 
knowledge soon proved to be even more 
frustrating than I had anticipated. Thera- 
peutic conversations were difficult when 
one person would not speak. Sometimes an 
entire day was spent walking the halls with 
a patient in manic turmoil, and the follow- 
ing day sitting quietly beside that same 
patient who was by then severely depressed. 

Occasionally a patient would seem re- 
ceptive of my efforts, but often the attitude 
was one of simply being oblivious to my 
presence. High expectations necessarily 
changed to more practical goals. The hope 
that patients would go home to resume 
productive lives was not realistic on a 
chronic psychiatric ward. 

Winter came and snow wrapped itself 
around the shivering buildings likea heavy 
white coat, but the peacefulness outside 
could not seem to penetrate the walls of 
such tormented minds. Inside, the succes- 
sion of days continued, boring now in their 
predictability. The smoky air became even 
more uncomfortable inan overheated room 

Ona cold day in February I turned in my 
keys, said good-bye to the patients I had 
known best, and left psychiatric nursing for 
the last time. In a few weeks a new group of 
students would arrive; it was likely that 
some patients would not even notice the 
change. Growth in nursing is often subtle, 
and in the case of Ward’B recognizable only 
in hindsight. That world behind locked 
doors, which had once seemed like a for- 
2ign country, had become more comfort- 
able in its familiarity, but the harsh reality 
of that world has also made it impossible to 
forget. 
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A simple walk along the beach 


By CLAIRE MELANSON 
Guest Contributor 

I pushed the screen door so slowly and 
with such care that I stole the insufferable 
click it would normally boast while passing 
across the latch. Stepping beyond the door 
and once again avoiding its croak, I shut it. 
My family was undisturbed . . . freedom 
was mine. 

The sun had not yet risen far above the 
horizon and the banking still partially 
shaded the beach. The mud flats were ex- 
posed because the tide was low. There was 
a skim of water over the muck making it 
difficult to tell where the flats ended and 
ocean began. I stepped onto the flats with 
my bare foot. It sunk down, and the satu- 
rated earth oozed up between my toes. A 
suction formed beneath my foot as | lifted 
my heel. I loved it. 

Quivering inside I dashed my shovel 
into the flats. This is the time to dig bait. 
Worms, to be exact. This isn’t the pastime 
for most 11 year-old girls, but I never thought 
much about other 11 year-old girls. There 
weren't many around here: Occasionally a 
family would rent a cottage for the summer 
or just a week. But mostly I kept to myself. 
I didn’t dislike other kids, but how many 
dig bait or share a breakfast of mussels? 

Slung over my shoulder, the sneakers 
smelled of salt and were bent up at the toe 
and heel like a salted codfish. They might 
appear to a more urbane person to have 
been parboiled and bleached, then baked 
until crispy and garnished with dried sea- 
weed. They were last year’s sneakers that 
we were made to keep for the sole purpose 
of saving our feet from the hard stones, 
barnaclesand mussel beds that lurked under 
the high tide. None of the five of us liked 
wearing them. They were easily water- 
logged and certainly slowed down any 
would-be Olympic swimmer. But mostly it 
was one of those parental encumbrances 
that kept us from having all the fun we were 
entitled to. Each sneaker was allotted one 
halfa shoelace to berun through the first set 
of eyelets. It was necessary to beat them 
together vigorously before wriggling into 
them to shake loosethe encrusted sand and 
rout out and wasps creeping in the toe. 

Sneakers banging isa ritual here. All the 


summer people performed it. Sneakers of 
all shapes, colors, and deformities were 


kept on front or back porches to become 
parched in the sun and you can hear them 
being banged together if you listened. 

This morning my senses are ecstatic. It 
is as though my inner organs have con- 
tracted and moved to my chest. After all it 
isn’t often that nature puts it all together 
just for me. Because the moon was full last 
night, low tide will be its lowest low. Freak- 
ish really. This is the only time you can see 
the flats or walk on them, sink in them or 
have a clam squirt salt water up your pant 
leg. And it’s morning; my favorite time. I 
am excited and scared at this awesome 
monthly event. I can hear the gulls scaveng- 
ing behind the lobster boats. The beach is 
without humankind. Few see and feel the 
wonder and mystery of low tide. 

We lived on the Salem Harbor side of 
Marblehead. The tourists didn’t come to 
our side. Most of the houses were summer 
houses, held together rather precariously, 
for their usefulness was limited to the 
summermonths. Screens were probably the 
most essential provision. Our house had 
been a summer house, but now it adorned 
acement block cellar, heating system and a 
smattering of insulation. 

1 lift out a blue-black clod that is pun- 
gent, but no seaworms are there. I turn 
another shovelful and spy one. They’re so 
fast. 1 grab him and reach for the coffee can. 
He can sting much like an earwig. I'd drop 
him fast if he did. I’m experienced in the 
trade and know enough to stay away from 
the head and to not pull too hard on the 
back end. He'd break and I'd lose half the 
bait. 

Fishing should be good today; an on- 
coming tide all day. Dad will be surprised 
that we won’t need to buy bait, and this is 
fresher than the refrigerated kind. Today’s 
Friday andfish for supper is better than 
tuna casserole. 


I tear some mussels from their beds 
before leaving. What pleasure Ill gain from 
the disgust of my siblings as] cook them for 
all to smell. They’ll sputter as they roust 
from their beds how the house reeks of 
something akin to the must of a neglected 
aquarium. I'll be disturbed because my 
peace has been broken, my time with the 
beach, private and sane, is gone, but their 
disdain is great. I’ll smile just the same 
because I’m doing what I like to do best. 


student recalls frustrating past experience 


By TERESA GIUFFRE 
Guest Contributor 
I stumbled on the way in to the door. 
Ever since I got pregnant, I just couldn’t 
keep my balance anymore. Or, perhaps it 
was because of my reluctance to enter this 
building. 


Who would have figured that I would be 
reduced to this? I just couldn’t understand 
how fateand circumstancecould havedealt 
me this blow. Until today, the cruel reality 
of my situation could be ignored. Now, a 
surge of unbelief and disgust shocked me 
into admitting the truth. was pregnant and 
alone, and I needed the help I would be 
getting here. 

The signs on the wall indicated that my 
destination was the second floor. As I ap- 
proached theelevator, I notice another sign. 
“This Elevator Does Not Stop At The Sec- 
ond Floor.” Why didn’t it stop at the floor 
the Welfare Office was on? What was the 
matter with welfare clients? Weren’t we 
good enough to use the elevators? I got 
angry. Inow realize that it only should have 
prepared me for what was to come. I had 
only just begun the process of applying for 
public assistance There were many more 
humiliations ahead. 

The stairway was no more than a dark 
fire escape. People were coming down and 
Thad to squeeze by others to get past. The 
overw stench of urine pervaded 
the air here. I couldn’t imagine a public 


a 


building in this condition. 

When I reached the second floor, more 
signs abounded. Big ones, small ones, some 
inred, but nonein English. Against the wall 
stood three burly security guards. Each was 
in possession of a black night stick. Pre- 
sumably, their duty was to insure that there 
would be no violent uprisings of the as- 
sembled Welfare mothers and their chil- 
dren, 

The reception area was a desk enclosed 
by plate glass. There were small round cut 
outs in the lower section. I needed to stoop 
down to hear what the preoccupied secre- 
tary was saying. It felt like 1 was bowing to 
the powers that be . I was given a number 
and told to take a seat. It reminded me of 
some sort of bizarre delicatessen. What 
would happen when my number was 
called? Would an intake worker come out 
and serve me lunch, or what? 

The waiting room was a joke. Some of 
the many people, mostly women and chil- 
dren, sat on the two rickety benches. The 
rest stood along the walls. The noise was 
deafening. People shouted in Spanish. The 
cries of babies and small childrenannounced 
which ones had been there the longest. 

In looking at these people, I couldn’t 
help but feel a little superior. Their shabby 
clothes and unkempt hair told the sad story 
of the human realities represented here. 

In spite of my snobbish attitude, I real- 
ized that I had something in common with 


this assemblage. I wanted to go and hide 
somewhere. To never come here again. But 
then, as if to remind me, the baby inside me 
moved. I had a mission here. I must see it 
through to the end. 

The social workers bustled by. Each was 
distinguishable in this mass by their proper 
and stylish dress. Each carried a group of 
file folders. Their dress and confident step 
wasa stinging reminder of the social classes 
represented here. 


Icouldn’t help asking myself who these 
bureaucrats were trying to impress. Their 
mode of dress was almost comical in con- 
trast to their surroundings. 

It seemed that I watched this human 
parade for an eternity. In reality, it was 
about an hour. Just as I began feeling that I 
couldn’t wait another minute, I feltanudge. 
A nearby welfare mother who understood 
Spanish noticed that the number I held was 
the same as the one a worker was calling. 

I went to him and he showed me into a 
tiny cubicle. Before he spoke, he performed 
a trade-mark ritual. He shuffled assorted 
papers on the desk into no apparent order. 

After this little ceremony was com- 
pleted, he began speaking in rapid Spanish. 
When I informed him that I didn’t under- 
stand, he switched to a rather halting Eng- 
lish. I didn’t catch much, his attitude re- 
vealed more. He behaved as if I were taking 
money from his own pocket. 

He asked me my name and so forth. 


Then he asked me where I worked. When I 
told him I hadn’t worked in two years, he 
demanded to know what I had been doing 
during that time. 

“What relevance does that have to the 
case at hand?” I asked. 

“It really isn’t relevant. I was just curi- 
ous,” he replied. 

“Then, I refuse to answer,” I said with 
firmness. 

He looked shocked at my boldness and 
proceeded to inform me of the penalties 
involved if I was found to be lying in any 
information I supplied to the Welfare De- 
partment. 


I am not easily intimidated. Instead, I 
became more defensive. The rest of the 
interview was spent with him asking his 
embarrassing questions, and meanswering 
with one or two word replies. 

At the end of the interview, he handed 
mea list of thedocumentation I would need 
to supply the department with before my 
case could be processed. Then, without so 
muchasanod in my direction, he was gone. 

As I walked out of that cubicle and made 
my way blindly through the bedlam of the 
waiting room, I breathed a sigh of relief. 1 
foolishly believed that my ordeal was over. 

In reality, it was only the beginning. My 
frustrations with the bureaucratic night- 
mare that is the Welfare would — 
continue. Fortunately, I became less sensi- 
tive. = = : 
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Frustration 


Turkish native learns 
language at ESL class 


By SABA FATIMA 
Staff Reporter 

Returning from class, Sevim Yazicioglu 
talks about her new studies. “She expects 
me to understand her, to catch what she is 
saying. It's too hard. Difficult," she says, 
shaking her head. "Difficult" is the only 
word that fits her meaning in English. 

Yazicioglu had been here only three days 
before enrolling in NECC’s English as a 
Second Language Program. Although she 
studied English in her native Turkey, she 
now finds that she is unable to communi- 
cate adequately. Both understanding and 
speaking English are frustrating. 

Her case is typical of new students to the 
program. Frustrationiscommoninall cases, 


but for those who are college educated, like: 


Yazicioglu, the frustration becomes even 
more intense. 

Sandra Fotinos, professor, English as.a 
second language, explains that college 
educated students have higher expectations 
of themselves. They are used to difficult 
work and become very angry when they 
cannot understand words or make them- 
selves understood. 


But Fotinos sees this frustration as a 
positive force for change. A student in this 
situation will struggle harder to achieve a 
higher level of fluency despite the uphill 
climb, she says. 


Frustration with English communication 

is only part of the problem new students 

_ face. Understanding and dealing with a 

new culture which may be very different 

from one's own, is a major problem every 
new student must also confront. 


Creative arts 


S. Brown photo 
JACK CARLETON, NECC instructor, 
gives his class a preview of his 
Addison Gallery exhibit. 


For some the culture shock is just too 
much to bear, while others gradually learn 
to deal with the differences and to accept 
them. The program aims at helping stu- 
dents cope by teaching respect and accep- 
tance of other cultures, Fotinos says. 

Allen Hislop, English as a second lan- 
guage coordinator, reminds his students 
that other cultures have different ways of 
viewing things and that, although they may 
notnecessarily agree with them, they should 
not prejudge them. 


| 
rill 


Like Hislop and Fotinos, most of the 


instructors in the program have lived in 
other countries and know first-hand the 
problems of facing another culture. They 
use their own experiences to advise the stu- 
dents and provide personal attention to 
their needs. 

Because Yazicioglu is the only non-His- 
panic student in her class, she faces an 
additional challenge. She must use English 
to communicate with the other students. 

Even though this may be harder for her 
in some ways, Fotinos sees this as ulti- 
mately beneficial to all the students. The 


Wh 


Hispanic students will be challenged by her 
presence and will no longer be content to 
translate back and forth from Spanish to 
English, and Yazicioglu, in her attempts to 
communicate with the others, will proba- 
bly learn some Spanish. 

Yazicioglu shares one thing in common 
with all those studying English at NECCon 
a student visa. She is living with her family, 
which is one of the requirements for admis- 
sion to the program. Without the emotional 
support of the family, the situation would 
be overwhelming, Fotinos says. 


Although the family provides necessary 
emotional support, Hislop also sees the 
family as a possible obstacle to progress. 
Because the other members normally speak 
in their native language at home, the stu- 
dent does not have the opportunity to use 
their new skills as muchas if they dealt with 
English speakers constantly. 

Also, families tend to protect the stu- 
dent from difficult situations, rather than 
encouraging trial and error in communica- 
tion. Hislop says that in order to learn 
quickly, it is necessary to step away from 
this protection and mix with other people. 

Despite the problems she is facing, 
Yazicioglu has already made progress. On 
the first day she was moved from level one 
grammar into level two because of her past 
familiarity with written English. 

Thoughcommunication classisthe most 
difficult for her, she has begun to speak in 
class. She has also attempted to communi- 
cate with neighbors and friends of her 
family. 

Fotinos believes that Yazicioglu will 
continue to move rapidly. “Give her a few 
weeks and she'll be fine,” she says. 


Instructor hosts Addison exhibit 


By STEVEN T. ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

Jack Carleton, instructor in the Creative 
Arts Dept. for the past three years, is pre- 
senting what he calls a “one of a kind books 
of illumination exhibit.” Illumination is the 
art of decorating a page or text with orna- 
mental design or lettering, Carleton says. 

The NECC professor will be one of thir- 
teen artists from various parts of the coun- 
try showing off their talents. Others are 
from Maine, New York, Texas and Massa- 
chusetts. The exhibit runs through the end 
of March. 

Studying sculpting and painting at 
Ohio’s Kent State University, Carleton 
earned his master’s degree. After college, 
“like any other aspiring artist, I traveled to 


Europe,” he says. 

From the European trip came the inspi- 
ration for his first book, Morocco. This work 
includes what the artist calls “collagraphs” 
or painted cardboard cut-outs glued to- 
gether to tell the story of his trip. 

Carleton originally got the idea for his 
book after corresponding witha friend from 
France. “I would send him pictorial letters 
because he could not read English, “” he 
says. Since then, Carleton has worked ona 
number of art books. 

In the past five to six years his books 
have summed up his personal views of the 
world. “Actually, my work does not just 
show my political views; it shows my socio- 
logical views as well,” he says about his 
displays in his books, Twin Towers of Babals 


and Chernobyl. 

His most recent book, The Love Album, 
which will be exhibited at the current ex- 
hibit, is an autobiography of the lives of 
local writers Joe and Ruth Love, who reside 
in Newburyport. The book is colorfully il- 
lustrated by Carleton. 

The Addison Gallery has been a major 
source of culture for the Merrimack Valley. 
Included in the gallery isa museum which 
showcases early American art. Also, every 
three months the gallery provides tempo- 
rary exhibitions which include the display 
of art books, Carleton says. 

Any questions abut the new exhibit can 
be directed to the Addison Gallery at 
Andover’s Phillips Academy at (508) 475- 
3400. 


Speech teacher strives to make her class meaningful 


By KIM CAMERON 
Staff Reporter 

An atmosphere of support, challenge 
and understanding. This is offered by a 
very down toearthand dedicated teacher at 
Northern Essex. 

Penny Schricker has worked at NECC 
for two semesters teaching speech classes 
and showing students how to gain their 
own self confidence in speaking. 

Schricker has been involved with the- 
atre since she was six years old. She re- 
ceived an acting scholarship for theatre 
when she entered college and always knew 
she wanted to teach later in life. “Speech is 
something peoplecan use and need to use,” 
Schricker says. “I’m doing what I love to do, 


teach.” 


Schricker alsoteaches an occasional crea- 
tive arts class at NECC, along with her 


speech classes. 

She evaluates plays, is involved in de- 
sign work and doesa lot of freelance direct- 
ing. Schricker is very dedicated to the the- 
atreand her teaching. Last fall she directed 
a play, The Man of La Mancha, an experience 
which she says is a great accomplishment. 

Schricker also has a very close relztion- 
ship with her husband and two children. 
"I'm very lucky to have such a great family. 
They're the best!" she says. "I work very 
hard on having a strong relationship with 
them.” 

Other than teaching, Schricker loves to 
play games. “I will play any game, but 
cards are my favorite,” she said. She also 
used to do a lot of craft work. Her family 
also loves to ski. 

She likes teaching speech because it gives 
her students the chance to understand each 


other as well as realize their own potential. 


Research in preparing for speeches is 
very important in her class where there are 
special activities which also require more 
skills and decision making. 

Some activities done in Schricker’s 
speech class area group discussion whichis 
ina form of adebate. This allows students 
to form different opinions and use what 
they know and have researched in their 
own way. Ways to approach and depart 
from a speech are also taught. 

A job interview is another important 
activity in this class. The owner of a busi- 
ness comes into class and shows students 
how to prepare and present themselves in 
an interview, she says. 

A bag speech is the first speech the class 
will undergo this semester. For this activity 


a student must bring in four to six objects 
which best describe themselves and talk 
about why it represents them. ” You can’t 
judge a person from just looking at 
them,”she says. “ The bag speech really 
opens upa new view ofa person and changes 
their outlook.” 

Very impressed with the students at 
NECC, she feels that the age variety in the 
school is a very positive and wonderful 
thing. “ I’m glad there is a variety of stu- 
dents at NECC, it’s a great learning experi- 
ence for everyone,” she says. 

She also feels the the classes learn a lot 
and the faculty really cares. She is espe- 
cially impressed with the Office for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities and the time stu- 
dents and faculty give to help others who 
have notetakers and need a little extra help’ 
in class. 
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Secretary for Chet who? 


S. Brown photo 
TRISH KIDNEY, mother of two, teacher and secretary to Chet Hawryiciw of 
the division of humanities and communications, finds time to ski in her free 
time. 


Children enjoy time 
spent at 'perfect place’ 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Staff Reporter 
Smiling faces and hugs and kisses are 
part of a typical day for Shelly German, a 


1981 graduate of NECC has just recently 
opened The Perfect Place, a preschool in 
Pelham, NH. 

While attending NECC, German was 
enrolled in the Early Childhood Develop- 
ment program. She says the classes pre- 
pared her for the role of preschool teacher 
and director, but most of her knowledge 
was obtained by “practical experience.” 

One downfall to the program at NECC, 
was it did not benefit all of the students. 
“Their standards concentrate on Massachu- 
setts,” German says. “A lot of people at- 
tending school are from New Hampshire.” 

Much of German’s business experience 
was achieved through her personal life. “1 
learned a lot, running a family, and buying 
and selling our houses,” German says. “But 
for a student coming right out of college, a 
business course certainly wouldn’t hurt.” 

After German graduated from NECC, 
she raised a family and worked, first as a 
waitress and then as a bartender. She de- 
cided to open up The Perfect Place because 
restaurant hours were keeping her from her 
family. 

A typical week for German now, con- 
sists of 45 hours spentat the preschool, with 
additional time allocated for planning and 
shopping. “It is a lot of work, and it can be 
frustrating,” she says. “Itis also a satisfying 
job, however, and I’m happy.” 

The child abuse stories often seen 


printed in newspapers frightened German 
at first. “This place is very open and spa- 
cious, and I know that it wouldn’t happen 
here,” German says. “It’s assuring to me, as 
a parent, to know that there is good child 
care available.” 

German's preschool and kindergarten 


os 


NECC graduate 


"It's assuring to me 
as a parent 
to know that 
there is good 
child care available... 
We are flexible to fit 
a family’s 
needs and to minimize 
the stress 
on them." 


programs are based ona system called flexi- 
care. “We are flexible to fit a family’s needs 
and to minimize the stress on them.” In 
many other preschools, it is often the family 
that must be flexible, she said. 

Located at 35 Old Gage Hill Road, her 
business has large, airy rooms, and a bright 
and clean atmosphere. It is one of the best 
set-ups I have seen,” said Cathy Robinson, 
mother of two and also a former kindergar- 
ten teacher. 


The Perfect Place’s enrollment only al- 
lows up to 30 children, and the minimum 
age is 2 1/2. The school is open from 8:00 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., with a possibility of extend- 
ing hours. 

German is open to internships, and 
Donna Tracy,a NECC student, is now work- 
ing with her. If looking for child care, or 
some hands-on training, this may indeed be 
The Perfect Place. 


She enjoys the challenge 


By JACQUI YOUNG 
Staff Reporter 


Holding jobs as a secretary, a college 
professor and mother of two can be hectic 
for some, but Trisha Kidney takes it all in 
stride. 

As secretary to Chet Hawrylciw, chair- 
person, humanities and communications 
division, Kidney handles much responsi- 
bility. In between setting appointments, 
typing letters and memos and running er- 
rands, Kidney also helps with the Creative 
Arts Series. 

Though chairperson Elaine Mawhinney 
schedules the performers, and sets up the 
event, Kidney helps with the publicity. 

The process is an involved one, but 
Kidney gets the job done. The first step, the 
designing of the brochure, she does on her 
Macintosh SE computer. “I do most of my 
workon thecomputer,” Kidney says. “Even 
the graphics for the front page are done on 
the it.” 


After the graphics are completed, she 
moves onto copying and distributing. “I 
have to run off thousands of brochures, 
then distribute them to faculty and stu- 
dents here at NECC and to people within 
the surrounding communities,” Kidney 


Trish Kidney 


"I feel pretty good 
at this point 
in my 
¥ life" 


says. “It is a lot of work." 

Kidney enjoys her job. “It’s a challenge. 
I don’t have to do the same things all the 
time,” she says. 

What is it like working for Hawrylciw? 
“He is great. He has a good sense of humor. 
One time, when they had jail day in Haver- 
hill, all the faculty who work with Chet had 
him arrested. He went along with it like an 
old pro.” 

Kidney is a graduate of Salem State 
College, and she taught business education 
at Arlington High School before coming to 
work at the college. 

“I feel pretty good at this point in my 
life,” she says, explaining that the job is 
never dull. In addition, she teaches Mac 
Basics at thecollege at night. Inthe little free 
time she has left, Kidney lets out all her ten- 
sions by skiing. 


Fun time 


SHELLY GERMAN andher students seem to be having a perfectly good time 


at her child care center. 


K. Caraccio photo 


Cafe becomes popular 


By SHANE TUFTS 
Staff Reporter 

The school cafeteria is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular places to spend 
leisure or study time on campus. With its 
friendly atmosphere, the cafeteria ia a con- 
venient stop on many students’ daily sched- 
ules. 

Asked what he thought of the cafeteria, 
Rich Cunningham, NECC student, says, 
“It’s a cool place to hang out and pass time 
in between classes. Usually there is some- 
one there that you know, and you can talk 
to them or maybe even help each other with 
homework.” 

John Cail says, “1 like the way it’s set up, 
with the smoking section on the outside 
and the non-smoking in the middle. That's 
good because a lot of people don’t like 


having smoke around while they eat.” 

“Lenjoy theatmosphere, like when you're 
finished with your meal and a lunch lady 
clears your table before you even get a 
chance to get up. I tell youit’sa great place.” 

A cafeteria worker, when asked why 
they arealways so kind and well-mannered, 
said, “Personally, I figure if we are nice to 
them, then they will be nice to us. In most 
cases it works out, but there will always be 
2xceptions.” 

Asked if he enjoyed the cafeteria be- 
cause of its atmosphere, or its convenience, 
or the relaxation, John Winer said, "No 
man, | just like the food.” 

Whether you're hungry, bored, or just 
have extra time on your hands, NECC’s 
cafeteria is not an ordinary place. It has a 
great deal of options and is always there. 
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Older students enjoy education 


By DAVID DOCTOR 
Staff Reporter 

Seeing students over 30 on a college 
campus isn’t unusual any more. One of the 
reasons is the world’s changing technol- 
ogy. A growing number of businesses are 
sending employees back to school regu- 
larly. 


Engineering science major Kevin St. 
Jacques, 35, decided to come back to school 
because he broke his back. 


St. Jacques has decided to further him- 
selfinthis career after he finishes his studies 
at NECC. He is planning to transfer to 


another school to pursue his bachelor’s 
degree. 

Going to school isa difficult task for him, 
however. He has many bills to. pay and 
finds that is is “poor” most of the time. 

John Cleary, 35, a respiratory therapist 
and 1979 NECC graduate, is also back in 
school. He now wants to get a degree in 
accounting. 

Cleary said he first decided tocome back 
to school to take extra courses. Once fin- 
ished at NECC he plans to have them trans- 
ferred to Merrimack College. He is also 
working in this program so he will be able 
to save some money by doing his own 


accounting. 

Going to school doesn’t really affect 
Cleary’s life much. He says he owns his 
own company in the home care field and 
that he comes to school in his spare time. 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, said 
many older students are usually more con- 
scientious because of their prior experience 
in school. 


She added that the number of older stu- 
dents is expected to grow yearly. The aver- 
age age ofa day student at NECC is now 21, 
while the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion [DCE] student's average age is 31. 


Counseling office offers many services 


The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on 
an emergency or ongoing basis 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. Career counseling is based ona devel- 
opmental approach including identification 
and assessment of skills, interests, values, 
preference and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling com- 
ponent provides academic and transfer 
counseling to students days, but primarily 
evenings through the DCE&CS Office B204 
at ext. 3800. Liaison work with extension 
campuses, agencies and businesses in the 
community are involved. 

TheTransfer Counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes trans- 
fer articulation for students both days and 
evenings. 


We appreciate your referrals, sugges- 
tions, questions and requests for counsel- 
ing services, groups and workshops, which 
are in the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the 

Counseling Center 

Room F121, Student Center 

[508] 374-3790 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling 

Marian Clay, counseling secretary 

Personal Counseling [Individual] 

Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. 


Michael Noonan, Ph.d. clinical psy- 
chologist 

Wednesdays 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Consultation and Clinical Supervision 

Jane Bradley, personal counselor 

Mondays-Fridays, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Masters Level Counseling Interns 

Steve Ballou, M.A. counseling candi- 
date 

Lesley College 

Wed. 8a.m.-2 p.m.; Thurs. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling 
candidate 

Rivier College 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 9 a.m.- 
4p.m. 

Personal Counseling Groups 

No charge — First come first serve basis 

Registration deadline for groups: Fri- 
day, Feb. 3. 


Groups meet in Counseling Center 
Conference Room, Room F121, Student Cen- 
ter 


Journal Workshop 

Fridays 9-10 a.m. starting Feb. 10 

Led by Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Adult Children of Alcoholics 

Wednesday, 11 a.m.-12 noon. starting 
Feb. 8 

Co-led by Michael Noonan, Ph.d. psy- 
chologist and Pat Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Women’s Group 

Friday 12 noon-1 p.m. starting Feb. 10. 


Led by Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Stress Management Weekly Groups 

Thursdays 8-9 a.m. starting Feb. 9 

Fridays, 11 a.m.-12 noon. starting Feb. 
10. 

Both groups led by Steve Ballou, M.A. 
counseling intern. 


Walk In Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday, 1-2 p.m. Jane Bradley, Counseling 
Center F121 Reception Area. 

Stress Management Workshops 

Led by Steve Ballou, M.A. counseling 
intern 

Mental Health Technology And 

Early Childhood Education 

Thursday, March 2,9a.m.-12noon.Room 
TBA. 

Paralegal Studies [All Seminarsin Room 
C223] 

Intro. Seminar, Wednesday, March 1, 12 
noon-1 p.m. 

Adv. Seminar, Wednesday, March 1, 11 
a.m.-12 noon 

Intro. Seminar, Friday, March3, 11 a.m.- 
12 noon 

Intro. Seminar, Wednesday, March 5, 12 
noon-1 p.m. 

Adv. Seminar, Wednesday, April 5, 11 
a.m.-12 noon 

Intro. Seminar, Friday, April 7, 11 a.m.- 
12 noon 

Legal Research 

Thursday, March 9, 12 noon-2 p.m. Li- 
brary A208 

Life Long Learning 

Thursday, March 2, 2-4 p.m. Library 
Conference A&B 

Evening Nursing 

Tuesday, March 28-April 18, May 2, 8-9 
p.m. Room B109 

YOGA Class 

Thursdays, dates TBA. 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Room D129 

Foundations of Fitness 

Components of Wellness Lifestyle 

Tuesday,datesTBA.11a.m.-1 p.m.Room 
D129 

Personal Growth Seminars 

Tuesday, 12 noon-1 p.m., starting Feb. 7 
for 10 weeks. Counseling Center F121, Stu- 
dent Center. 10 sessions include: Goal Set- 
ting, Values Clarification, Stress Manage- 
ment, Relaxation Response, Communica- 
tion Skills, Problem Solving, Journal Writ- 
ing, Visualization, Self-Esteem Issues, 
Learning Style. 


Both groups led by 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

LAWRENCE CAMPUS 

Individual Groups & Outreach 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

Mondays 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Stress Management 

Monday, 11:45 a.m.-12:45 p.m. 

Grace Episcopal Church Auditorium 

Please call Patricia Cogswell to register 
for Lawrence campus groups on Mondays, 
Lawrence Public Library, 3rd floor 683-4259. 

Career Counseling 

Counseling Center, F121, Student Cen- 
ter 

M_J. Pernaa, coordinator of career devel- 
opment 

Career Workshops 


Career Decision-Makin 

Monday, March 6and 13, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, March 23 and April 4, 2-4 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 12 and 19, 9:30-11:30 
a.m. 
Monday, May 1 and 8, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

Career Change 

Friday, March 10, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Friday, April 7, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Friday, May 12, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

To sign-up for Career Workshops 

call 374-3790 

or come to the Counseling Center. 

The Counseling Departmentis available 
to provide groups for interested students. 
Please contact the Counseling Center [F212] 
for any additional groups — 374-3790. 

DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION 

AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Counseling B204 

Janet O’ Keeffe, DCE&CS counselor 

Monday and Wednesday, 12:30 p.m.- 
8:30 p.m. 


New England Medical Center 
is committed to the profes- 
sional development of our 
nurses, Here you will find a 
variety of specialty areas in 
adult and pediatrics that pro- 
vide you with the opportuni- 
ties to develop your nursing 
skills in the areas of your 
choice. During your six week 
orientation, you will be sup- 
ported in meeting your objec- 
tives by a preceptor and 
during your first year you 
will participate in patient care 
conferences, workshops, 
seminars and management 
training. As you gain primary 
nursing experience, you will 
have an opportunity to join 
a collaborative practice and 
work with a physician and 
ambulatory nurses to coor- 
dinate the care of your pa- 
tients through an entire 
episode of illness. We are 
committed to your success. 
Join our staff and practice in 
an autonomous environment 
that fosters your profession- 
al growth. 


File photo 
BETTY COYNE, dlrector of 
counseling, coordinates her 
department's busy schedule of 
activities this semester. 


Tuesday and Thursday, 10:30 a.m.-6:30 
p-m. 

Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

Mondays, 4:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe, CDE Counselor, in B204 
DCE&CE Office on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 

TRANSFER COUNSELING 

Days 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling 

Evenings 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE&CE counselor, 
located in B204, DCE&CE Office. 

Transfer Groups 

Transfer Evening, Thursday, April 27, 
1989, 5:30-8:30 p.m. C-Building Entrance 
{16 Colleges]. 

Collegecatalogs, applications and trans- 
fer packets with faculty recommendation 
forms are available in the Counseling Cen- 
ter, F121, Student Center. 


Look 
Into Your 
Future at 
New 
England 
Medical 
Center 


pa Salary with rotation 
$32,219 


& Board Review 
Course Offered 
Free of Charge 


@ Early Decision 
Program 


Confirm your start- 
ing date by May Ist 
and receive a 
$1,000 bonus. 


In addition to offering one of the highest salary schedules in the area, 
our progressive benefits package includes continuing education 
providing CEU’s, generous tuition reimbursement, flexible schedules 
including 12-hour shifts, and participatory time planning. We have 
a parking garage on-site and the convenience of an Orange Line T-stop. 


For additional information about these opportunities, please 
call our Nurse Recruiter at 617-956-5575. 750 Washington 
Street, Box 465, Boston, MA 02111. An equal opportunity em- 


ployer. 


New England 
=| Medical Center 
<a ie Hospitals 
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BRUCE ANDERSON, left, played Mr. Antrobus in the latest Menagerie 
Theatre production at NECC. 


Midler, Hershey both excel 
in ‘Beaches’ performances 


By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

Beaches is a beautiful journey through 
the lifelong friendship of Hillary Whitney 
(Barbara Hershey) and Cecilia Bloom (Bette 
Midler). 

The two women meet at age 12 on a 
boardwalk in New Jersey. Hillary, rich and 
sheltered, is taken by Cecilia’s freedom and 
singing talent. The two spend the day to- 
gether and quickly become friends. When 
Hillary has to leave with her aunt, and 
Cecilia has to go back to New York, they 
promise to always stay in touch. 

For 12 years they communicate and 
mature through letters. Hillary eventually 
decides to become a lawyer, and Cecilia 
struggles toward a career in acting and 
singing. 

Later on, Hillary, who is unhappy and 
bored with her life, unexpectedly visits her 
childhood friend and their reunion brings 
them closer together than ever. Before long, 


FILM/ REVIEW 


Cecilia, now knownas C. C. Bloom, landsa 
lead in a musical production, and the Hil- 
lary returns home to take care of her dying 
father. 

Through marriages, fights, and famethe 
two grow apart until Hillary finds herself to 
to bea single, expectant mother. Onceagain 
they are reunited, but their friendship has 
yet to endure the toughest test of all. 

Midler is wonderful as the zany outspo- 
ken C. C. Bloom. Her singing performances 
are the best since The Rose. Hershey is con- 
vincing inher roleas Hillary, and shebrings 
a crisp sense of feeling to the screen. The 
movie depicts a touching story of friend- 
ship . It reaches into your heart to make you 
laugh and cry. Don’t miss it. 


‘Skin of Our Teeth' 


MENAGERIE THEATRE CAST appeared recently in a revival of a 


Thornton Wilder play. 


S. Brown photos 


Menagerie 


Group does superb job 
in Thornton Wilder classic 


By STEPHEN BROWN 
Staff Reporter 


Did you ever milk a mammoth ? Well, 
the question was answered in The Skin of 
Our Teeth, a play by Thornton Wilder, pre- 
sented by the Menagerie Theatre Produc- 
tions at NECC in the Topnotch Theatre. 

Directed by Paul DiMilla, this was the 
last production of the Menagerie Theatre’s 
second season. The play was a lively com- 
edy about Mr. George Antribus, his wife, 
their two children, and their utility maid, 
Lily Sabina, all of Excelcior, New Jersey. 

George Antribus is John Doe orGeorge 
Splevin or you - the average American at 
grips with a destiny, sometimes sour, some- 
times sweet. The Antibuses have survived 
fire, flood, pestilence, the seven year lo- 
custs, the ice age, the black pox and the 
double feature, a dozen wars and as many 
depressions. 

They run many a gamut, are as durable 
as radiators, and look upon the future with 
a disarming optimism. Alternately be- 
twitched, befuddled, and becalmed, they 
are the stuff of which heroes are made - 
heroes and buffoons. They’ re the offspring 
of Adamand Eve, victims of all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. They have survived a thou- 
sand calamities by the skin of their teeth- 
Here isa tribute to their indestructibility,” 
said Thornton Wilder, playwright. 


The theme of The Skin of Our Teeth 


was not very evident at first. It seemed 
quite mixed up to say the least. Sabina the 
maid, who was wearing a “short” black 
mini dress, neon - green sweater, knee high 
rainbow colored leg warmers, walks around 
talking to herself. She seems concerned 
about her employer Mr. George Antribus 
who is late to get home. The freezing 
weather, and the mental state of the rest of 
the Antribus family are similar. When the 
pet mammoth, played by Ester Jako, ap- 
pears, the plot turns quickly into a mystery. 

Where in Excelcior, New Jersey would 
you ever find a mammoth? And just where 
is Excelcior, New Jersey? And just what 
time frame are we in ? 

Slowly the plot starts to reveal itself as 
the characters with Biblical names begin 
toappear. AAhha! suddenly we begin to 
see how thisstory is paralleling the history 
of mankind. 

Abruptly Mr. Antribus appears, and 
it's very obvious that he’s a loud mouth 
sexist, who always has to have his own 
way, and cannot stand the flaws of his 
quite imperfect family members. His heart 
does seem in the right place for the poor 
freezing peopleoutside his door whom he 
invites inside to share the warmth and 


DRAMA/ REVIEW 


Menagerie 
"It's a very finely 
acted drama 
and well 
worth seeing.” 


food, however. 

Suddenly the Second Act shows Mr. 
Antribus accepting the Man of The Year 
Award on the boardwalk of Atlantic City. 
Mrs. Antribus is there also with their two 
children, Henry and Gladys, but it seems 
all Mr. Antribus can think of is Ms. Atlantic 
City, who he happened to elect. 

His kids even find George in a compro- 
mising situation with her, which brings it 
all out into the open, and she soon talks him 
into divorcing Mrs. Antribus. Some man of 
the year! It’s not until a terrible storm 
comes up, and it looks likethey’re all going 
to die ina floodthat the play breaks wide 
open. Mr. Antribus finally chooses his 
family over Ms. Atlantic City, and what 
makes it even better is that Mrs. Antribus 
takes him back, and lets Ms. Atlantic City 
escape in their boat with them. 

Act Three finds them back in Excel- 
cior. Mrs. Antribus, Gladys and Sabina are 
found coming up out of what seems to bea 
bomb shelter. There has been a seven year 
wait and it seems that the whole world is 
inruin,and allthe men have been offat war. 

The play continues to move along re- 
calling mankind's past and present prob- 
lems until the ending when it seems that all 
is well. " 

But no! Sabina comes out wearing a 
black mini-dress, neon-green sweater, knee 
high rainbow colored leg warmers, and 
walks around talking about how concerned 
she is that her employer, Mr. Antribus, is 
late getting home, and the mental condi- 
tion of the rest of the family isn’t right. Isn’t 
this where we came in? Sure enough, here 
we go again. 

All in all, the play and Menagerie The- 
atre's version of it is a very finely acted 
drama, and any production of The Menag- 
erie Theatre is well worth the seeing. 


Trivia answers: A-3, 
B-5, C-4, D-1. 
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Top notch play: 


By Ron Asadorian 
Staff Reporter 

Aninteresting group of actors will work 
in Picnic at the Top Notch Theatre at 8:00 
pm on March 30 and 31. The theme of the 
play deals with women of the 1950s and the 
roles men played in their lives. 

Sheilagh Cruickshank, 21, will play 
Madge. Cruickshank has previously ap- 
peared in Story Theatre, The Dining Room, 
Tartuffe, The Public Eye and The Night of 
January 16th at NECC. The Theatre major 
was also nominated last semester for the 
Irene Ryan Drama scholarship. Her hob- 
bies are photography and theatre. 

Mark Campano, 24, will play Hal Carter. 
He has been in other plays such as Tartuffe, 
Visitor from Forrest Hills and The Night of 
January 16th. Campano, an accounting 
major, is in his fifth and final semester at 
NECC. 

Chris Burke, 21, will play Alan Seymour. 
Burke appeared in The Bald Soprano two 
semesters ago. 

Theresia H. Moussa, 19, will take on the 
role of Mrs. Helen Potts. Moussa, a Theatre 
major, was in last semester's play, The Night 
of January 16th. In her third semester at 
NECC, her hobbies include playing tennis, 
volleyball, ping-pong, attending parties and 
having fun. Asked what she liked about the 
part she was playing, she said, “I like my 
character in the play because she can be 
funny, and is attracted to good looking 
young men, which fits my personality in 
real life.” 

Donna Kelly, 27, will play Rosemary 
Sydney. She was also in last semester's 
play. Kelly is majoring in Interpreting Train- 
ing and has been going to NECC for three 
semesters. 

Jennifer Knowles, 19, is going to play 
Flow Owens. A newcomerto NECC drama, 
she is majoring in Liberal Arts and enjoys 
both dancing and acting. 

James Robinson, 18, will play the part of 
Bomber Gutzel. Robinson also appeared in 
last semester's play. The English major has 
studied at NECC fortwo semesters, and his 
favorite hobbies include reading, writing, 
partying, traveling and acting. 


Veterans, newcomers to perform 
in 'Picnic’ March 30,31 at NECC 


Getting ready for the show 


K. Caraccio photo 


SUSAN SANDERS, ASSOCIATE professor, dept. of creative arts, 
watches James Robinson, Sheilagh Cruickshank, Mark Compano and 
Charlene Maguire rehearse for the latestTop Notch Theatre production. 


Rachel Moffat, 20, willassume the role of 
Christene Schoenwalder in the play. Moffat 
has appeared in A Visitor From Forrest Hills 
where she played the bride, and The Night of 
January 16th as Mrs. Hutchins. This is 
Moffat’s fourth and final semester at NECC. 
The Liberal Arts major enjoys graphic arts 
and shopping. 


of Erma Kronkite. This is the first play at 
NECC for the Paralegal Studies/ Business 
NECC for the Paralegal Studies/Business 
major. The second semester student enjoys 
reading books and cruising to the beach. 
Charlene Maguire, 19, will play Millie in 
Picnic. Last semester she appeared as the 
stenographer in The Night of January 16th. 


The fourth semester Art major enjoys sing- 
ing, playing guitar, and art. 

The play will be held over if it is well’ 
received. Additional performances may be 
scheduled for Monday, April 3 at 11:00 am 
and on April 7 and 8 at 8:00 pm. 

Tickets for all performances will cost 
$3.00, $2.00 for students and senior citizens. 


Pageant to show ‘Costumes of the World’ 


By DANIEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

Throughout the world there is a great 
diversity of people and cultures. Each cul- 
ture has their own way of expressing them- 
selves, through religion, through language, 
andalso through their dress. Costumes from 
around the world should be considered art. 
Each one not only protects the individual 
wearing it, but is also a symbol of his or her 
country. 

On Friday Feb. 17 from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
a Costumes of the World Pageant will be 
held in the Student Center. The vivid colors 
and intricate weavings of the costumes are 
sure to be an eye opener. 

There will be a total of sixty countries 
represented and no two are alike. The pag- 


eant is being presented by the Student 
Activities office, the Gallery Commission, 
Hispanic Cultural Club, International Club, 
Behavioral Science Club, NECC Creative 
Arts Series, the Committee for Lifelong 
Learning, and the Soroptomists of the 
Merrimack Valley (a philanthropic women’s 
group). 

The pageant’s coordinator, Prof. Peter 
Flynn, chairperson of the behavioral sci- 
ence dept., says, “It is good for a lot of 
people since it brings students of all ethnic 
backgrounds together. It is a good feeling 
event that brings a better mood to the 
campus, and is also good public relations 
for the college.” 

The costumes are being supplied by 
“Mayita,” a Costarican collector, who will 


also dress the models, all NECC students 
and style their hair to fit the particular 
country. The models were given a country 
and a costume on the basis of height, hair 
color and skin texture. Mayita wants each 
girl to look as if she comes from that coun- 
try. 

She travels the United States offering her 
talents and costumes. Flynn thought of the 


idea fora pageant after Mayita was referred 
to him by Guilmo Barrio, director of the 
human rights commission in Lawrence. 

In conjunction with the pageant an ex- 
hibit is being held in the Bentley Library 
until Feb. 25. The exhibit presented by the 
Committee for Lifelong Learning, includes 
costumes, whichare from Middleand South 


By PATRICK ALLEN 
Staff Reporter 

The Northern Essex Dance Club will 
visit Keene State College this weekend for 
the annual American Company Dance Fes- 
tival. The event begins Friday, and contin- 
ues throughSunday. During this time Dance 
Club members will attend several dance 
classes and lectures. Students will have the 
opportunity to perform several times in 
K. Alfeiri photo 
NECC'S DANCE CLUB will perform 
‘Fire on Fire’ while at Keene State 

College this weekend. 


America, on loan from the Haffenreffer 
Museum of Anthropology at Brown Uni- 
versity. They were designed by Joyce 
Ronald Smithand curated by Margret Blum 
Shevill from the staff at the Haffenreffer 
Museum in 1987. 

Dress has always been an important 
symbol. It could represent a person’s occu- 
pation or skill, but usually refers to a one’s 
ethnic background. Friday’s pageant will 
be one of bright and original costumes from 
around the world. Admission is $4 per 
person and $2 for students. Proceeds will 
benefit a special one time Costumes of the 
World Pageant Scholarship available 


_through the Financial Aid Office. Anyone 


interested may contact Peter Flynn in C- 
366. 


_., Dance club to visit NH 
g to participate in festival 


front of an audience. 

Club members will be involved in the 
weekend’s dance competition which prom- 
ises to be tough. Student dancers are pre- 
pared to “light up the floor,” and that is 
exactly what they will be doing when they 
perform their piece entitled, Fire on Fire, 
with a musical score by David Bowie. 
Choreographed by student dancer, Jackie 
Young, it will feature performances by 
Young, Chris Bodwitch, Tammy Frissell, 
Laura Keddy, Danielle Killilea, Brenda 
McDonough, Dan Motherway, Melissa 
Perry, Chris Rowse. 
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Smash albums 


Nothing in common but talent 
for these excellent groups 


By MIKE MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

Rem, the Pixies, Voice of the Beehive. 
These three bands have nothing but smash 
albums in common? 

Rem, a band out of Athens, Ga., has 
come out with what may be the best album 
they've ever recorded. Asa lead singer, Mi- 
chael Stipes voice seems to glisten and flow 
smoothly over their instruments. Peter 
Buck’s guitar expertise also shines in such 
tunes as Orange Crush and Stand . 

Previously, the band hasbeen criticized 
for their lack of depth and their often ob- 

scure lyrics. With their new album, how- 
ever, they have come of age and offer new 
meaning to the word, intensity. 

As many other bands, Rem is stepping 
up toitsassault on nuclear weaponsand the 
pro-peace movement. Their views can also 
clearly be seen in World Leader Pretend when 
they sing, "Isitat my table and wage war on 
myself. It seems like it’s all for nothing. | 
know the barricades and I know the mortar 
in the wall breaks. I recognize the weapons 
I’ve used them well.” This very intense 
band will be playing the Centrum April 9th, 
and the Boston Garden on the 16th. 

The Pixies, which may be the best new 
Boston band in a long time, have created a 
masterpiece in their latest album, Surfer 


Bon Jovi 
releases 
hit album 


By Victor Navarro 
Staff 

Bon Jovi’s back with their latest album, 
New Jersey, featuring hit singles Bad Medicine 
and Born to Be My Baby, which is currently 
among the top ten in the music charts. 
~ The rollow up to the smash album, Slip- 
pery When Wet, which sold 13.5 million 
copies world wide, the music is well known 
and this record is bound to be a hit. 

Members of the band include singer Jon 
Bon Jovi, guitarist Richie Sambora, David 
Bryanon keyboards, bassist AllecJohn Such 
and drummer Tico Torres. The album was 
produced by Bruce Faulbaun and engi- 
neered and mixed by Bob Rock. 

Lead vocalist Jon Bon Jovi can still be 
heard loud and clear with meaningful lyr- 
ics like, “Only god would know the rea- 
sons, but I bet he must have had a plan, 
‘cause you were born to be my baby, and 
baby I’m made to be your man.” 

Guitarist Sambora said this about the 
Bon Jovi album, “Bon Jovi songs offer posi- 
tive messages for youth.” Even the bands 

philosophy of "Be all you can be" gives 
|young people something to aspire to. 

The group will be appearing at the 
Worcester Centrum fortwoshowson March 
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Rosa. The local band has received extensive 
airplay on all the major radio and college 
stations with such hits as Gigantic, Where is 
My Mind? and Oh My Golly. Recently 
Surfer Rosa has placed high on WFNX’s top 
ten albums of ‘88’. 

Led by Black Francis on vocals and Joey 
Santiago on lead guitar, this group seems 
mystical and explosive at times. Other than 
one or two songs which seem dreary or 
drawn out for some, the album is very 
enjoyable. 

The last album on our list comes from, 
Voice of the Beehive. Finally able to break 
onto the U.S. airwaves, this band out of 


Soho, in London, England, is enjoying suc-. 


cess in record sales and popularity. 

Their new album, Let it Be, contains such 
hits as The Beat of Love, and I Say Nothing. 
Lead vocalists Tracey Bryn and M.B, Bel- 
land are phenomenal, and almost charis- 
matic. The intensity and dedication con- 
tained in this album makeit nearly flawless. 
This new wave/punk band tells a story that 
hits home with every listener. 
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12 and 13. “The show will be exciting and 
totally different,” Bon Jovi said in a recent 
interview. 

The album was recorded at Little Moun- 
tain Sound Studios in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Their label is Polygram Records. 


Number of films curtailed 
because of Spring weather 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Staff 

The tradition of having a film festival for 
students at NECC continues this semester 
under the supervision of Sue Smulski, stu- 
dent activities secretary. 

There are only six movies to be shown 
this semester compared to last semester’s 
twelve movies. “I believe that once the nice 
Spring weather sets in, more and more 
people will be spending their free time 
outdoors instead of in the Student Center 
Theatre,where the movies are shown, ” 


el 
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Smulski says. The last movie is scheduled 
for March 27. According to Smulski, this 
will enable her to save money that would be 
spent on movies which no one would see. 

The schedule is filled with movie hits 
like Moonstruck,Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit,Three Men and a Baby, Die Hard, The 
Blob and a Fish Called Wanda. “We try to 
widen our selection of films to get some- 
thing that everybody can enjoy, Smulski 
says,” adding that she tries to show classics 
every now and then, but it just doesn’t 
impress the students. “Any movie contain- 


British music groups 
continue to influence 


By CHUCK TROMBLY 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

When the British music scene invaded 
the United States in early 60, Americans 
had mixed feelings. Over a short period of 
time, they becameaccustomed to the sound 
and bands suchas The Who and the Beatles. 

Here in the 1980s a barrage of excep- 
tional musicals from the United Kingdom, 
has threatened toinfest our airwaves. This 
timethe music is from Ireland;and whether 
it is folk or rock, it is definitely worth a 
listen. Presently bands such as The Water- 
boys, Hothouse Flowers, Clannad, and 
The Pogues are nothing more than college 
radio stars, but with the right amount of 
breaks and publicity these bands could do 
very well. Eachband with their ownsounds 
and ideas, are full of intense music. 

But the status of these groups are un- 
likely to change, unless Americans learn 
that Def Leppard and Michael Jackson 
aren't the only acts around. If the radio 
stations would takea gambleand givesome 
airtime to these well-deserving musicians, 
it may give them the recognition they need. 
But the funny thing is that most of these 
bands aren’t concerned about the popular- 
ity. Their main concern is putting out qual- 
ity music, not getting their picture on the 
cover of Teen Hits magazine. 

Without such major radio air play, anda 
video in MTV’s rotation, The Waterboys 
currently hold the number forty-two spot 


_ for album sales, with their record, 


Fisherman's Blues .Loaded with fiddle filled 
rock’n roll, and high spirited folk, the band 
from Dublin (where else), comes through 
again. 

After a long absence, this long awaited 
follow-up to 1986s This is the Sea, digs deep 
into the magic world of Irish folk, and rises 
up with a mix of basic rock’n roll elements 
incorporated with violins, saxes, mando- 
lins, and fiddles. 

One of the stronger cuts off the record is 
an ode to ex-Waterboy, Karl Wallanger. 


a ee ee 
ing horror or sex is pretty much an attrac- 
tion to students,” she says. “But more people 
show up when a movie contains situations 
to which students can relate to. Last 
semester's hit was Big, starring Tom Hanks. 

Student attendance was poor at first last 
fall because students were either too busy 
or they didn’t know where the Student 
Center Theater was, Smulski said. ” Atten- 
dance should pick up this semester because 
students tend to fall into a routine which 
leaves them with more free time,” Smulski 
says. 

She believes that most students know 


that good movies are being shown, but they 


just can’t find where. Student Donald Vin- 
cent says he missed out on seeing Big twice, 
once at the movies and once at NECC .The 
difference is that he knows where the local 
theaters are, but has no clue where the 
theater at NECC is. According to Smulski, 
the best attendanceshe’s ever had was when 
the theater and the game room were com- 
bined in the same location. 

Smulski is especially proud of getting 
the film Roger Rabbit this semester. She be- 


World Party, which is also the name of 
Wallanger’s band is the hardest moving 
track on thealbum, which was produced by 
bandleader Mike Scott. 

Remembering where they came from, 
and of the hard time they had in getting a 
record deal, U2 has put together a mini 
record company. This label grants young 
up, and coming musicians a big start in the 
music business. Taking a hands-off ap- 
proach, Bono insists that the groups they 
work with do it all themselves and all the 
label does is give them the necessary pub- 
licity to get them a recording contract. 

The record label, Mother Records has 
produced singles for groups such as Cactus 
World News and In Tua Nua. 

One of last year’s surprising success came 
from Mother Records alumnus, Hothouse 
Flowers. Their first single, Don't Go, slowly 
gained momentum and after a month be- 
gan to show up all over the country. Be- 
cause of this semi-success, their debut 
album, People, made the charts. 

The five piece band, led by vocalist/ 
pianist Liam O Maunlar with soulful and 
upbeat lyrics and arrangements, began to 
sparkcomparison totheincomparable Bruce 
Springsteen. 

Playing a variety of instruments, this 
rookie band shows a tremendous amount 
of range and diversity, and who knows, 
Hothouse Flowers may even outlast the 
Rolling Stones. 

All of this music is near, waiting to be 
discovered at your local music stores, so 
don’t be afraid to broaden your musical 
horizons by buying one of these albums. 
Who cares if they talk funny, don’t wear 
tight pants, or don’t wear makeup. Not all 
music has to be uniform; in fact, the best 
music isn't uniform at all. 

Ireland, happens to be just one of the 
many countries whose music sceneis start- 
ing to go international. The Russian music 
business is looking way up, and they will 
have some American releases soon. 


Film program 


"The last movieis — 
being shown March 27." 


lieves that future film festivals will be more 
of an attraction to students because she is 
hoping to get comfortable furniture in the 
Student Center Theatre, and a 50 station 
cable hook-up will be installed in July. 

For students who don’t know where the 
theatre is, it is located on the bottom floor of 
the Student Center through the doors on 
theleft as soonas youstep inside. Allmovies 
are shown free of charge from 11:00-1:00. 
The following is a schedule of the upcom- 
ing movies for this semester. 

February 6 - Moonstruck 

February 13 - Who Framed Roger Rabbit 

February 27 - Die Hard 

March 6 - Three Men and A Baby 

March 13- The Blob 

March 27- A Fish Called Wanda — 
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Placement office 


provides advice 


Career counseling services available | 


By SUE REIDY 
Staff Reporter 

If interested in a part-time job, a full- 
time job, resume, career counseling or ca- 
reer exploration, assistance is available in 
the job placement office, located in F-125. 

The office uses a step by step procedure 
to aid students. First, forms must be filled 
out, including astandard application,a work 
sheet and a schedule of available hours one 
can work. 

Abbott E. Rice, director of job place- 
ment, will then review the application and 
begin to find a job that fits one’s schedule. 

“Job matching is atask whichtakes more 
than one visit. It could take up to three or 
more visits,” Rice says. “Job matching is im- 
portant to make sure you fit the job.” 

Part-time jobs usually require between 
12 to 25 hours a week. This means students 
can attend college full-time while earning 
money and gaining work experience. The 
flexible class scheduling makes part-time 
work an option chosen by many students, 
Rice says. 

Full-time jobs require 35 hours or more 


Abbott Rice 


"There is no right 
way to write a resume 
but there 
are many 
wrong ways.” 


a week and often include employment 
benefits. These students attend college part- 
time while earning money and gaining 
practical experience. Somé students choose 
to combine second or third shift jobs with 
full-time college study. 

The job placement office also has a li- 
brary ofinformation on resume writing and 
interviewing, They also carry job listings 
and college catalogs to provide background 
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Need a position 


File photo 


ABBOTT RICE, director of placement, Is able and willing to help any 


student with job counseling. 


information in one’s job search. 
Workshops are scheduled each semes- 

ter to help students prepare for a job search 

and to learn to write an effective resume. 


“There is no right way to write a resume, 
but there are many wrong ways,” Rice says. 

Interested students should call the job 
placement office, located in the Student 
Center. 


student hopes to make it big in Disneyworld 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Staff Reporter 

Steven A. Borodawka’s career goal is to 
work at Disneyworld. Sounds like fun 
doesn’t it? With Epcot Center and the park 
itself, how hard could working at Disney- 
world possibly be? Well, what most people 
don’t realize is that Disneyworld has a 
professional side to it. Borodawka wants to 
bea graphic designer at Disneyworld where 
he will be responsible for coming up with 
the idea for the brochures, maps, layouts 
and illustrations of the park. 


Borodawkaisa second semester Graphic 
Design/ Commercial Art major. “I trans- 
ferred to NECC from the Art Institute of 
Boston because they had what I needed not 
only art wise, but academically as well.” 
After he receives his degree, Borodawka 
plans to transfer to the Art Institute of Ft. 
Lauderdale Fla . 

Along with his full schedule, Borodawka 
also runs his own freelance business, called 
Steven’s Designs. By running this business 
Borodawka feels he is becoming “client 
orientated.” He averages about one design 


New certificate programs 
start for disadvantaged 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 

NECC has begun two new certificate 
programs specializing in Electronic Sur- 
veying/Testing and in Civil Surveying/ 
Technology. Both programs are being 
funded by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The certificate program in Electronic 
Assembly/Testing started at the Greater 
Lawrence Technical School, beginning on 
Nov. 14. Its curriculum includes Introduc- 
tion to Electronics, Vocational English and 
Technical math. Students attended classes 
for 12 weeks and then received co-op coun- 
seling. 

The certificate program in Civil Survey- 
ing/Technology is being held at the Haver- 
hill campus. This one year program pro- 
vides students with the training and techni- 
cal skills they will need for entry level jobs 
as technicians in surveying and drafting. 

Both programs are designed mainly for 
limited English speaking, economically or 
physically disadvantaged, or minority stu- 
dents. 

Requirements needed to participate in 
these programs are that students must be at, 
least 18 years old, bea high school graduate 
(orhavea high school equivalency diploma), 
and be English speaking. Tutoring and 
financial aid are available for both pro- 
grams. 

A new program starts in the Electronic 
Assembly/Testing next month. Contact 
Helen Goransson, program director, for 
details at (508) 374-3666. 


Starts next month 


"Both programs are funded by 
the Commonwealth" — 


ATTENTION 
STUDENTS!!! 


A Boston University doctoral 
candidate will be on campus 
beginning of March to provide 
an exciting opportunity for 
you to participate in disserta- 
tion research which will look 


at measures of imagination 
and how that relates to per- 
sonal and family background. 
Only one hour of your time, 
on campus, is required. 


Please call Trudy Yuke at: 
372-1124 


a month and is currently working on a 
menu design for The Owl Diner. He has 
also designed posters, flyers, and business 
cards. 


He takes private art classes at the Roden 
Bush School in Westford, Ma. “I think any 
private art classes are good because there is 
moreindividualattention,” he says. “It helps 


me develop a style of my own.” Finally, 
when he has the time, Borodawka likes to 
dance and visit art museums. 

He has been interested in art since he 


SELF DEFENSE 


Y.M.A.A. 


YANG'S MARTIAL 


discovered at a very young age that he had 
talent. “I’ve had projects in art shows as 
early as second grade,” he says, “It was 
quitean honorto havehad my work shown.” 
He has also been asked to design the covers 
for programs for graduations, science fairs 
and spelling bees. 


The next few of years won’t pass quickly 
enough for Borodawka, who lives in Low- 
ell. He anxiously awaits the chance to work 
at Disneyworld. “My resume is all ready,” 
he says. 


ARTS ASSOCIATION 


FREE TRIAL LESSON 


10% DISCOUNT TO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


SHAOLIN (Hard Style) 
White Crane (specialized in hands) 
Long Fist (specialized in kicking) 
"Barehand and Weapons" 


TALCHI( Soft Style) 


Solo Forms, Pushing Hands 
Sword, and Taoist Meditation 


Health and Longevity 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 


INTERNAL ART 


Experience has shown that TAI CHI will improve 
one's health. Ithas been practiced by the Chinese 
for health and self defense for more than 700 


years. 


10 HAVERHILL ST. 


ROUTE 133 
(508) 474-0509 


Director: 

DR. YANG JWING-MING 
Chief Instructor: 

ALEX KIESEL 

(10 years experience) 


ANDOVER, MA 01810 


, 
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Spare no expense 
Kings’ owner goes for playoffs with gusto, 
pulls any deal to improve his franchise 


By JACQES LAMBERT 
Staff Reporter 
L.A. Kings owner Bruce McNall seems 
to be competing for the record for most 
trades in one seasons. 

The latest of McNail’s deals has sent 
Bruins veterans Steve Kasper and Jay Miller 
to the Kings for one time 50 goal scorer, 
Bobby Carpenter. 

Although the deal seems positive for 
both clubs, the players and fans in Boston 
were not pleased. The Bruins players 
donned 11’s on the backs of their practice 
jerseys the day after news got around Kas- 
per was traded. Kasper wore #11 during 
his nine years with the Bruins. 

Hockey fan Chuck Trombly said, “We 
knew Sinden was going to shake up the 
team somehow, but this wasn’t the way he 
should have done it.” 

“Kasper was one of the hardest working 
players on the team, and if the trade was 
made for the sake of making a trade, it was 
senseless.” 

McNail’s previously picked up all-star 
defenseman Doug Crossman on waivers 
from the Flyers earlier in the season. Cross- 
man has been a team leader on defense, 
adding greatly to what was considered 
L.A.’s Achilles’ heal. 

Then, of course, there was the trade that 
sent earthquakes trembling through Can- 
ada, that being their deal that sent scoring 
god Wayne Gretzky, along with teammates 
Mike Krushelnyski and Marty McSorley to 
the Kings for second year center Jimmy 
Carson, three first round draft choices and 
15 million dollars. 

The deal which has a nation in an up- 
roar, had most hockey fans in a state of 
shock. Not every Canadian, however, lost 
sleep over the trade. Dr. Donald Waugh, a 
Toronto native and long time hockey fan, 
put the deal in more geographical perspec- 
tive. “There was oil in the ground and acity 
in Edmonton long before Gretzky could 
skate.” 

True, MOST of the buildings in Edmon- 
ton are still standing, however, the bottom 
of the Northlands Coliseum (home of the 
Oilers) seems to have fallen out. 

Since the departure of Gretzky, the Oil- 
ers have not been playing on the same level. 
Last year at this time the Oilers were 32-19- 
8 for 72 points. That put them in second 
place of the Norris Division tied for the 
second best record in the league behind 
Calgary, and put them on their way to their 
third Stanley Cup in four years. 

Currently the Oilers are in third place in 
their division. 


Los Angeles 


L.A. Kings 


The Kings, now led by 
the Great One, 
are in second place in the 


Norris Division.” 


Peter Pocklington, owner of the Oilers, 
is an unpopular person in Edmonton these 
days. Although the deal cannot fully be 
analyzed for a few years to come, it looks 
like Pocklington made a bad move. 

The Kings, now led by The Great One, 
are in second place in the Norris Division, 
up two spots from a year ago. 

More trades to come? It’s rumored that 
Pocklington and McNall are working ona 
deal that would send standout goaltender 
Grant Fuhr and two way center Mark 
Messier to the Kings. 

Fuhr and Messier have been keystones 
in the building and maintaining of 
Edmonton’s dynasty, but neither has been 
playing up to par this season. 

Fuhr, who has played more than 90% of 
the regular season games and in all of the 
Oilers play-off games over the last two 
seasons, is currently splitting the net mind- 
ing in half with ex- Bruin Bill Ranford. 

Messier is in the same boat as Fuhr. 
After denouncing Pocklington for his han- 
dling of Gretzky, he has not been the stand- 
out team leader 

Both players were onthe Campbell Con- 
ference All-Star team again and are still fan 
favorites in Edmonton. And if Pocklington 
doesn’t want to gothrough thedeath threats, 
like he did when he lost Gretzky, he should 
think twice before making more trades. 


Overpaid stars 
milk their fans 


By FRANK FULLER 
Staff Reporter 

Thenamesare Clemens, Clark, Canseco, 
Gooden, Strawberry, and according to the 
Boston Globe and the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
these are just a few of the many professional 
baseball athletes who are now charging 
money for their autographs at baseball 
shows and special guest appearances across 
the country. And yes, this has infuriated 
many baseball fans, including yours truly. 

The obvious question is why? Is it not 
enough that these players make a yearly 
income including their salary and commer- 
cial endorsements which is more than most 
of us ordinary citizens will ever make in a 
lifetime? What gives them theright to charge 
fans for an autograph since we all know 
that people pay plenty to see them play on 
the field. 

Some players argue that the reason they 
now charge for their autograph is that 
many card dealers turn around and sell the 
cards for big bucks. 

Despite this fact, the players are still 
making their big salary each season and 
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many times the promoters who hold these 
shows pay them to make an appearance. 
Besides that, a card dealer is in business to 
sell cards, pictures, autographs, and other 
memorabilia. The collecting activities only 
make the sport more popular and thus help 
to increase player salaries because of in- 
creased fan support. 


Today’s baseball era is truly a sad one. 
What happened to the days when players 
were honored just to get paid for playing 
baseball? 

Most of themare selfish and ungrateful 
for the talent they’ve been blessed with. It’s 
a shame that their off season is spent either 
selling a product for company or charging 
some ten year old kid for his signature. 

The cliche holds true once again. 
Baseball's not just a game anymore. It’s a 
business. 


Celtics look mediocre 
without Bird's magic 


By PAMELA MORAN 
Staff Reporter 

Their record speaks for itself witha 16- 
7 home and 5-15 road record as the Celtics 
find themselves even at the 500 mark 
midway through their season. 

This year is by far the worst year for the 
Celts and many sports fansoncampusagree. 
Andrea Woodbury, Assistant Athletic di- 
rector, thinks that they’re a young team, 
and they need better players. “They need 
someone with the ability to take control and 
score,” Woodbury said. 

She added that they’re not a defensive 
team as they have been in the past. “K.C. 
Jones stressed defense, while Jimmy Rodg- 
ers is more well-rounded coach, he doesn’t 
emphasize defense as much. Woodbury 
feels the Celtics need a big player, a Bill 
Walton type, one who excites the crowd 
before they can compete with the best in the 
league. 

Ed Higginbottom, assistant women’s 
basketball coach, agrees with Woodbury in 


saying that the Celtics areinexperienced,but 
he feels that awful draft picks have some- 
thing to do with the Celtics losing record. 
“By losing superstar Larry Bird, they lost 
the back bone of the team,” Higginbottom 
said. 

Number thirty- three is expected to re- 
turn to the lineup in time to enter the three 
point shot contest which will be held at the 
All-Star game. Not only the fans notice the 
lack of the famed “Celtics Pride,” but also 
the players. Kevin McHale and Robert 


Parish have said several times so far this 
year, that their losing record is very dis- 
couraging to all the players. Both McHale 
and Parish average 20 plus points a game, 
and seem to be the Celtics only chance to 
winning. McHale,in fact, has been voted to 
this year’s All-Star contest. 


In the meantime, both fans and players 
wait for Bird to return, hoping that he will 
provide a boost to their playoff chances. 


Lady Knights lack team height; 
coach wants to improve bench 


K. Alfeiri photo 
WITH ADDED HEIGHT anda few more 
players, the Lady Knights could 
return to their winning ways. 


By Kenny DeBenedictis 
Staff Reporter 

The Northern Essex Knights have major 
height problems, according to coach Ed 
Kelly. Freshman starter Pam Moran who 
leads the team in scoring with 26 points a 
game, is the tallest player at 5 feet, 6 1/2 
inches. “What we need is some height and 
more people to play,” said forward Veron- 
ica Milinazzo. 

Currently there are only six players who 
make up the team with only two, point 
guard Sandra Forteand Pam Merril, return- 
ing from last season. With only one substi- 
tute available, the women play longer than 
most opponents and become tired much 
faster than a team with 10 or 12 players. 

Kelly said the 4-11 record is due to the 
height disadvantage, lack of participants 
and nature of the school. 

Atatwo yearcollege, players frequently 
transfer in and out every semester, which 
makes it difficult for players to work to- 
gether for long toestablish team unity, Kelly 
said. 
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Knights struggle, look to future 


Noontime diversion 


STUDENTS GET TOGETHER for a pick-up game of basketball in the NECC 
gym In what used to be one of the few popular sports activities on campus. 
Watch for a story about the grand opening of the “health club"In the next 


Issue of The Observer. 
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Full schedule ahead 


Intramurals to soon get underway for new season 


By KEVIN COSTA 
Staff Reporter 


Northern Essex Community College 
opened its Spring intramural schedule with 
athree-on-three basketball tournament Feb. 
6 in the gym. Any student or staff member 
was welcome to play. 

The tournament serves as only a begin- 
ning of a full calendar of events. It will be 
followed by eight other activities, weather 
permitting. The tournament will continue 
Monday nights forthenext four to six weeks 
with a playoff tournament scheduled at the 
end of the season. 

Jack Hess, athletic director, Andrea 
' Woodbury, assistant intramural director, 
and Donna Johnson put the program to- 
gether. Both Hess and Woodbury said they 
are very excited about the upcoming events. 

A toboggan raceis scheduled for Feb. 20. 
Asked about the need for snow, Hess said 
he didn’t think the race will be held and 
added that it was a problem nearly every 
year it is scheduled. 

If mother nature cooperates it will take 
place at a farmhouse down the road from 
the school. Anyone who is fond of adven- 
ture is urged to compete, Hess said. 

Indoor recreation fans are also in for a 
treat for the next month and a half. It starts 
off March 6 with the ever popular Ping 
Pong Tournament, an excellent chance for 
students to see the ancient sport of table 
tennis up close for the first time. 

Next, a pool tournament is planned in 
the gym. After that it’s air hockey, a popu- 
lar sport a few years ago. Organizers hope 
this tournament will help revitalize the sport 
here at NECC. : 

On April 10, a meeting will be held to 
discuss the golf tournament. The par three 
tournament will be full of good, clean 
competition, Hess said. 

Golfing is a very popular sport through- 
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ANDREA WOODBURY 

out the Merrimack Valley-and Haverhill 

has featured some of the state’s finest high 

school golfers in the last ten to fifteen years. 
Baseball fans, this one’s for you. The 


Boston Red Sox take on the Kansas City 
Royals at Fenway Park in Boston on April 
23. The defending A.L. East Champion Red 
Sox are a popular pick to repeat as champi- 
ons. The Royals are always a nemesis to 
Boston so this should be a great game. 

Tickets to the game are limited to forty 
seats. Sign up for this ahead of time to avoid 
being shut out. It’s not often that youcanget 
round-trip transportation and a Sox ticket 
for only $7. Hess said that this is the first 
time a Red Sox game has been part of the 
intramural schedule. 

A singles tennis tournament will be held 
May 1 at the NECC courts. Anyone inter- 
ested in playing doubles should suggest it 
at the April 24 meeting in the gym. 

A deep-sea fishing trip Saturday, May 
20 willround out the calendar. The boat will 
be going out of Hampton and the price, $10, 
does not include pole rentals. 

Every year the number of people at this 
event varies. Organizers hope for a large 
turnout this year and a fun time for all. 

Students who have ideas for other intra- 
mural events, should suggest them to either 
Hess, Woodbury, or Johnson. 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

It has been a tough year for coach Mike 
Rowinski and the men's basketball team. 

After finishing the first half of the season 
at 0-12, there is no where to go but up. 

In the worse season the team has ever 
had, Rowinski still praises his team. “I have 
to givea lot of credit forthe kids. They never 
quit. Last night against Roxbury, we were 
down by forty points at one time and the 
kids kept playing like every hoop was a big 
one.” 

The team has been plagued by various 
personnel problems all year. At one point, 
in the first half of the season, they only had 
six players dressing for games. The team 
also lost students due to grade problems 
and disciplinary moves. 

To start the second half off the season, 
Rowinski acquired four new players. 

“If [had my second half team during the 
first half, we would have done much bet- 
ter,” Rowinski said. 

The team is led by captain Victor Porto. 
“Vic is one of the best players in the league, 
in my opinion,” he said. 

Porto, team co-captain is averaging 19 
points and 8 rebounds a game. Rowinski 
said he is one to the key players in the team. 
An excellent student, he is planning to at- 
tend Northeastern University in the Fall. 

The other co-captain, Billerica’s Bob 
Campa, is an occasional starter and key 
reserve in the middle for the Knights. 

“He is not gifted with much athletic 
ability, but isa tremendously hard worker,” 
Rowinski said. Campa is a strong student 
and undecided about his future plans. 

Another second-year returning player, 
Chris Eisle, isa 6-5 swingman who has been 
looking forward to second semester be- 
cause he had to sit out the first semester due 
to bad grades. 

One other returning player, Ken Colbert, 
of Tewksbury, is a hard worker according 
to Rowinski. Colbert, a reserve guard for 
the Knights, played high school ball at 
Shawsheen Tech with Campa. Colbert is 
planning to attend Fitchburg State College 
in the Fall. 

Rowinski has high hopes that Marty 
Longo and John Spiro will return next year 
to play. 

Longo is the leading scorer on the team, 
averaging 20 points a game. He shares a 
starting position with Spiro. 


Bob Campa 


"He is not gifted with 
much athletic ability, 
but heisa 
tremendously hard 
worker" 


Doug Rose is another player Coach 
Rowinski calls, a player of the future. “If 
these guys return next season and the high 
school recruits I recruited keep their word, 
we could be one great team next year.” 

This has been a rebuilding season. “We 
are one year away,” Rowinski said. 

Another problem which the players don’t 
talk about that bothers the coach is the lack 
of fan support. NECC has one of the best 
facilities around yet it goes unseen .The 
team may have a good season or poor one, 
but the stands are still empty. 

It’s even hard getting players to partici- 
pate. “This is a community college and the 
kids here have to work,” Rowinski said. “I 
attended here and played ball. I had to 
work.” 

"To coach here is very different. You 

have to be open because kids here are going 
to miss games and practices because they 
have to work,” he said. 

Rowinski recruits most of his players 
from local high schools. Occasionally he 
will have a few walk-ons. 

But students aren’t the only ones who 
show lack of support. “The faculty and ad- 
ministration could be much more suppor- 
tive,” Rowinski said. 

“Win or lose, the kids really work hard 
and hardly any of the faculty are thereto see 
them." 

One of Rowinskis’s idols is Coach Bobby 
Knight of Indiana University, a coach who 
gets into his ball games. Rowinski said he 
operates in the same way and likes to get 
involved in games, and feels for his players. 

“Winning with me is a priority. Win- 
ning here is not a priority with the admini- 
stration, however," Rowinski said. 

The Knights next home game is Satur- 
day vs. Massasoit at 8 p.m. 


Faculty pounds senate 
in pre-holiday rampage 


By Shaun Donahue 
Staff Reporter 

The Christmas break was just beginning 
and everyone was heading home for the 
holidays when the Student Senate and thir- 
teen faculty members took a few hours out 
of their own time to hold a benefit basket- 
ball game in the NECC sium. 

This was the third time in the last two 
years the faculty has taken on the Student 
Senate, and the results were no different. 

The students couldn’t buy a basket, and 
didn’t get their first point until four min- 
utes into the game. The faculty just domi- 
nated, handily beating the students, 86-45. 
Roger Dufresne, assistant professor , dept. 
of business administration, knew the stu- 
dents had no chance. “We(the faculty) could 
have broken 120 points ... we were on, we 
couldn’t miss.” 

While the students continued to be hu- 
miliated by their teachers, a rather largeau- 
dience didn’t at all ease the embarrassment 


of the luckless Student Senate. “The fans 
were great. A lot of parents and students 
showed up, making it a real good time,” 
Dufresne said. 

Although there wasaratherlargecrowd, 
it was difficult to raise money because there 
was nobody to help collect at the door, 
causing people to just walk in, he said. 


Game highlights — 


"This semester the faculty — 

hopes to hold a few more © 

games andwould 

appreciate more _ 

participation, on and — 
off the court.” 


Admission, when paid, was a reasonable 
$2.50. The New Balance Corporation do- 
nated two pairs of sneakers that were raffled 
off. 

The money raised was used to pay the 
referees, and whatever was left went into 
the Faculty Association Scholarship Fund. 
Although little went to the fund, he has no 
no regrets. “I think the important part was 
that everyone had a good time. That's all 
that matters.” 

This semester the faculty hopes to hold 
a few more benefit games and would ap- 


preciate more participation, on and off the - 


court, from everyone on campus, 
: Pigs. 
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No Interest Charges 
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BILE BDehUEA 
CHEVRGLE? 


76 South Main 
Haverhill, MA 


(508) 682-7700 
or 373-7700 
NY 


On your used car for the life of your loan* 


ONE WEEK ONLY 


FEBRUARY 15th to 25th 


USED CARS 


Come into DeLuca Chevrolet, 
Village Buick, William Pontiac, 

or Woodworth Chevrolet/ Cadillac, 
make your best used car deal, 
and we'll finance the car at NO 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE! 


Over 300 used cars available- all 
makes and models. Chances are 
we have what you're looking for! 


DeLuca’s Finance Schedule 
Compare at $4,500. oa 
The Bank’s Way: 
$4,500. at 16.9% Annual Percentage Rate ; : 641 2083 481 
48-month financing 14.42 41.67 bea 31.25 7.21 
Weekly Payment $29.91 \Saeq toctr cere eaten onan 
Monthly Payment 129.61 ; 00 2885 8333 1923 6250 1442 
TOTAL OF PAYMENTS $6,221.28 , : 33.65 97.22 22.44 72.92 16.83 
; ! 38.46 2564 1923 
i cd . * : 43.27 28.85 93.7 iF 
Bill DeLuca’s Way: LY, EEE 28 GpGD 
$4,500. at 0.0% Annual Percentage Rate 17 52.88 35.26 11458 26.44 
48-month financing 000 250.00 $7.69 18 38.46 125.00 
Weekly Payment $ 21.63 wages rey say Sas sae 
Monthly Payment ___- 93.75 _ 500 31250 72:12 33 48.08 “156.25 "36.06 
TOTAL OF PAYMENTS $4,500.00 76.92 51.28 16667 38.46 
J A 81.73 5449 177.08 40.87 
SAVE $1 721.28 ,000 - 8654 25000 5769 18750 4327 
ihe this example. 91.35 60.90 197.92 45.67 © 
“Woodrth Gnewovt Coonne. us ualty wth Ast Fen” a Own of _416.67__96.15 27778 6430 20833 48.08 


Sale ends 2/25/89 at 5 p.m. 


